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()’MahoneyOffersT wo 
Amendments to Bills 


Now Before Congress 


One Designed To Have All Rates 
on Interstate Risks Approved 
by State Authorities 


WILLIAMS WITNESS HEARING 


Denies Executives Association Is a 
Top Directing Organization or 
Above Laws of States 


Two amendments to the Bailey-Van 
Nuys bill in the United States Senate 
were offered by Senator Joseph C. 
O'Mahoney, Democrat, Wyoming, dur- 
ing a lengthy hearing held last Friday 
in Washington, during which Edward 
L. Williams, president of the Insurance 
Executives Association of New York, 
was the only outside witness. The two 
amendments are as follows: 

Text of Two Amendments 


“I. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, association, organization, corpora- 
tion or partnership carrying on the busi- 
ness of insurance in more than one state 
to charge any rate, fee, or premium for 
insuring any property which is held in 
common ownership in more than one 
state or which is held by a person, asso- 
ciation, organization, corporation, or 
partnership doing business in interstate 
commerce, unless such rate, fee or pre- 
mium has been submitted to, and ap- 
proved by the public authority having 
supervision over the business of insur- 
ance within each state in which such 
property is located. As used in this sec- 
tion, the term state shall include the 
territories and the District of Columbia. 

“II. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, association, organization, corpora- 
tion or partnership carrying on the busi- 
ness of insurance in more than one state 
0 transmit through the United States 
valle or by any vehicle of interstate 
commerce, any rate rule, form regulation 
or communication which discriminates 
against any person, association, organ- 
ization, corporation or partnership law- 
ully engaged in the business of insur- 
ince within any state. As used in this 
section the term ‘state’ shall include the 
erritories and the District of Columbia.” 

Senator O’Mahoney stated that the 
rst amendment is designed to provide 
‘hat if insurance companies issue pref- 
rential rates to interstate business 
ihose rates shall first be passed and ap- 
proved by state authority. The second 
imendment is designed, he said, to close 
the door to any discriminating practice 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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An Early Christmas Present 


It was during the 1840's that the early group of American life 
insurance companies were organizing. And it was during the 1840's 
that Charles Dickens was writing his Christmas stories which had 
so profound an effect on the rise of the Christmas spirit in England 


and America. 


On December 22. 1849, John W. Hornor, founder and first 
secretary of the Penn Mutual, was visited by a messenger bearing 
this message :— 


“Dear Sir: I want to make Adde a Christmas present of a 
policy of insurance on my life. Let me know by Patrick the bearer 
what I am to do—do I have to be medically examined? I will try 
to get round this afternoon. Truly yours, Robt. L. Martin. Dee. 
22, 1849.” 

That letter is the earliest record our Company has of the idea 
of a life insurance policy as Christmas present. Unless someone 
offers proof of an earlier dated letter we like to think that this 
one began the tradition. The custom thus started has grown into 


great and deserved popularity. 








THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


Unification Plan 
Makes ALC Body to 
Represent Industry 


Central Offices in Chicago; Eastern 
Office in New York; Services 
to Expand 


ALL COS. NOW STUDY PLAN 


Life Presidents’ Statement Follow- 
ing Its Executive Meeting and 
ALC Executive Com. Meeting 


All members of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and American 
Life Convention are now studying a pro- 
posed plan for combining and expand- 
ing the work of these organizations and 
which plan was presented for considera- 
tion of an executive meeting of the 
ALIP and of executive committee of 
ALC at Waldorf-Astoria last week, the 
meetings being separate. The plan makes 
the ALC the organization to represent 
the whole industry, with most of the 
functions now performed by ALIP to 
be continued, but to come under the 
direction of an enlarged executive com- 
mittee of the body. Staffs will be re- 
tained. Expanded programs of research 
and investigation into matters affecting 
welfare of companies would be adopted. 
An executive director would be the chief 
executive officer. 
The Committees 

Both organizations had appointed 
committees whose objective was to work 
out a plan of unification and report it 
for consideration. Chairman of Life 
Presidents’ committee is George Willard 
Smith, other members being Gerard S. 
Nollen, James A. Fulton, Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, George L. Harrison, M. Albert 
Linton and L. Edmund Zacher. 

Members of ALC committee are O. J. 
Arnold, chairman; C. A. Craig, 
K. Elliott, W. T. Grant, 
Keesling, T. A. Phillips, 
and R. B. Richardson. 


3yron 
Francis V. 
Julian Price 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents had one day public meetings this 
year instead of two, the second day— 
last Friday—being devoted to an execu- 
tive session discussing the unification 
program. Executive committee of the 
ALC had meetings before and after the 
Life Presidents met. New plan has gen- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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COPR. BY IRVING UNDERHILL, N. Y. 


FREEDOM IS NOT INHERITED 


Joe Morris is probably just another average 
American. One of his ancestors emigrated from 
Europe to find freedom in America. Another 
crossed the continent in a Conestoga wagon. 
Still another signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Freedom is a Morris tradition. 

Until Pearl Harbor, Joe thought his free- 
dom was a natural inheritance—an inalienable 
right guaranteed forever by his Maker and the 
Constitution. 

Today, he knows that it is 
not enough to win freedom. 
Freedom must be kept... by 
‘blood and sweat and tears.” 

Joe isn’t in the army or 
navy ... he’s past the age. 
But he is doing his bit. He 
works long and hard in his 
wartime job. He works even- 
ings in civilian defense. His 


PROVIDENT Mutua. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 


dollars work, too... in bonds and in lifeinsurance. 

The life insurance dollars are more important 
than Joe thinks. They are doing triple duty in 
keeping our national freedom. First, they are 
helping to finance the government because they 
are promptly reinvested in U. S. securities. Sec- 
ond, they are helping to halt inflation by divert- 
ing spendable income into savings. Third, through 
the protection they afford, they are keeping up 
the morale of Joe and Mrs. 
Joe and the whole Morris 
family. 

Freedom is not inherited. 
America’s 67 million policy- 
holders know that, now. Their 
dollars as well as their toil are 
playing a valuable part in the 
eternal, unceasing, but al- 
ways precious, struggle for 
freedom. 
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Public Doesn’t Want U.S. Insurance Regulation 


N. Y. State Chamber of Commerce’s Insurance Committee 


Flays Encroachment Trends and Lists Seven Instances of 
Government Attack on Insuranée or Attempt To 
Enter Insurance Field 


No public demand is. apparent that 
the Federal Government should enter 
into or regulate the insurance business 
or should usurp regulatory powers of 
the State Insurance Departments. Fur- 
thermore, there is widespread opposition 
to erowing bureaucratic control in this 
country. There is easily discernible a 
tre! iendous awakening to the necessity 
of preserving the private initiative and 
individual development of enterprise 
which has made America great. There 
are at least seven attacks on the insur- 
ance business which have been staged 
‘n Washington in past few years, all in- 
dicating that Government is seeking to 
enter -the insurance business as a com- 
petitor, 

That is theme of a vigorous and long 
report made to Chamber of Comme.ce 
of the State of New York by a number 
of members of the insurance committee 
of the Chamber. 

Riehle Committee Chairman 

Chairman of the committee submitting 
the report is Theodore M. Riehle, gen- 
eral agent Equitable Society, and presi- 
dent of John M. Riehle & Co., Inc., 
general insurance, and former president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Members of committee who 
signed the Riehle report are Walter F. 
Beyer, vice president, Home Insurance 
o.; Edgar H. Boles, president, General 
Reinsurance Co.; Clement L. Despard 
and Herbert B. Sexton, brokers; and 
Mr. Riehle. 

Questions confronting, the insurance 
business, and, hence, all business, are 
simple, says the report, and gives them 
as follows: 

l. Shall there be Federal regulation 
as opposed to State regulation of the 
insurance business ? 

2, Shall the Federal Government en- 
ter the insurance business in any of its 
branches. 

The report gives seven examples of 
attacks on the insurance business. They 


are listed in sequence as follows: 

1. The inquiry by The Temporary National 
Economic Committee. 

2. The prosecution of South-Eastern Under- 
Writers Association by Department of Justice 
for alleged violation of the Federal Anti-Trust 
saws, 

3. The McCarran Bill in the 
bonding Federal employes. 

The Social Security 


Senate for 


Board’s “bureau” of 


research into Accident and Health insurance 
activities, F 

Pending legislation which would author- 
ize the Government to enter the Aviation in- 


surance field. 

Government Life Insurance suggestion of 
Secretary of the Treasury relative to postwar 
credit or rebate on individual income taxes. 

The Wagner bill, greatly extending Social 
Insurance benefits. 


Comments on TNEC 

‘he report makes these comments in 
he t on inquiry of The Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee: 

“The first of seven Federal Govern- 
ment attacks on the insurance business 
was the investigation of the life insur- 
ance companies by the Temporary Na- 
ial Economic Committee (TNEC) of 
igress which, as constituted and di- 
rected, was really under the direction of 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 

This investigation started in June 

1938, and disclosed nothing damaging 
neerning the basic operations, methods, 
ais and soundness of the life insur- 
ance business, The files of life insurance 
conipamies were gone through, with their 
consent. Over 140 witnesses were sub- 
ted to hostile examination which took 
apout 350 days, resulting in 3600 pages of 
¢-timony and exhibits. Practical results 
othing! 

‘Members of the Securities and Ex- 
nge Commission appeared before the 
nporary National Economic Commit- 
to recommend that a new Federal 


{ 
Cc 
\ 


bureau be created for checking the oper- 


ations of State Insurance Departments. 


and also life insurance companies which 


were already complying with the laws 
of the States within which they were 
admitted to do business. This idea 
failed.” 


Prosecution Under Anti-Trust Acts 

The re report then takes up the 
second of the attacks on the insurance 
ae Federal Department of 
Justice’s attempt to establish that stock 
fire insurance corpo-ations are violating 
the Federal Anti-Trust laws. 

“These -corporations were indicted 
and, the indictments were dismissed by 
the’ Federal District Court at Atlanta 
on the ground that, as has long been 
the law, as in the case of Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, seventy-five years ago, insur- 
ance is not interstate commerce and that 
the interpretation sought would be a 
violation of the 10th, 5th and 6th amend- 
ments to the Constitution,” says the 
committee. “The Department of Justice 
is appealing this decision and the U. S. 
Supreme Court has agreed to hear the 
appeal. If the U. S. Supreme Court holds 
that insurance is interstate commerce, 
State regulation of insurance, which has 
helped to maintain financial soundness 
of insurance companies, will fail, and, 
thus, another Federal bureau will be 
established. Upon the outcome of this 
case will depend the power of the States 
to regulate insurance.” 

Continuing the report says: 

“The Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
passed in 1890 but until 1942 it had not 
occurred to anyone that it applied to 
insurance. Certainly the last decade 
has seen a tremendous encroachment 
by the Federal Government. 

“This attack by the Federal Govern- 
ment on the fire insurance business 
through the courts is an attack on local 
self-government as well as on the in- 
surance business, with the ultimate aim 
of taking over the insurance business. 

“The Bailey-Van Nuys Bill, S-1362, 
has been introduced to establish beyond 
question that the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act shall not be construed to 
apply to the insurance business or in 
any way to impair the regulation of that 
business by the several states. This 
bill should be actively supported, and all 
are urged to write promptly to their 
senators and representatives to this ef- 
fect. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York at the last monthly 
meeting unanimously supported this bill. 

“Although denied, it appears that the 
goal is first to destroy state regulation 
of insurance, then to substitute Federal 
Government regulation, i.e., Federal Gov- 
ernment control, and then to put the 
Federal Government in the insurance 
business, first to compete with individual 
enterprise in this field and then ab- 
sorb it. 

“The Attorney General has voiced op- 
position to this bill, among other things 
saying: ‘It would establish a dangerous 
precedent under which other groups of 


was 


special interests might apply for and 
receive immunity from the anti-trust 
laws; thus, by attrition, whittling away 


the gams made toward preserving and 
strengthening the American system of free 
enterprise. Imagine that! The fact is 
that the several states already adequate- 
ly regulate the insurance business, in- 
cluding the basic factors of rates and 
security. No doubt with tongue in cheek 
Mr. Biddle said he was not advocating 
Federal regulation of insurance compan- 
ies and did not intend to. 


Competition Keen Among Insurance 
Companies 


“Not only is there plenty of compe- 








THEODORE 


M. RIEHLE 


tition (in fact, the competition is ter- 
rific) between stock insurance compan- 
ies, fire insurance companies and other- 
wise, and the insurance brokers and 
agents competing with each other to 
improve service, reduce losses and there- 
fore costs, but in addition there is the 
competition of mutual, reciprocal self- 
insurance, and in the field of workmen's 
compensation insurance there are some 
state insurance funds. Fire insurance 
rates now average 40% lower than thirty 
years ago. 

Representative Clarence E. 
sponsor of the Bailey-Van 
in the House, has made the 
comment: 


Hancock, 
Nuys Bill 


following 


_ The Attorney General has stated that the stock 
fire insurance companies monopolize the busi- 
ness. I wish to point out that he himself ad- 
mits that there are approximately 350 stock 
companies and yet only some 200 are involved 
in the associations of which he complains. In 
addition, I am reliably informed that there are 
some 3,500 mutual companies, It seems diffi- 
cult, therefore, to visualize a monopoly. 

“Therefore 
petition is obviously not so. 
ance business is not afraid to compete 
heartily among themselves (and there 
is plenty of competition) under reason- 
able state regulation, control, and sup- 
port. However, private operation of 
business cannot compete with its gov- 
ernment.” 


to state there is no com- 
The insur- 


Other Attacks 


Discussing five other attacks on the 
insurance business the report says: 

“Third, the McCarran Bill, S-26, pend- 
ing in the United States Senate which 
seeks to set up a fund for the purpose 
of bonding Federal employes as well as 
employes of Federal agencies and cor- 
porations owned or controlled by the 
Federal Government. The ostensible rea- 
son for the attack is to save premiums. 
The real reason is bureaucratic collec- 
tivism v. private enterprise. Still an- 
other Federal bureau would be organ- 
ized! 

“Fourth, the Social Security Board, 
‘bureau’ of research and _ statistics, is 
now engaged in a ‘comprehensive’ study 
of all accident and health insurance ac- 
tivities, delving into the experience of 
the 500 companies writing these forms. 
‘Questionnaires’ have already been sent 
out. Why? Is it to put Federal Govern- 
ment in the business of compulsory in- 
surance against sickness, disability, doc- 
tor and hospital bills ? 

“Fifth, legislation is now pending in 
Congress which would authorize the 
Government to enter the aviation insur- 
ance business (H. R. 1992). 

“Sixth, the recent suggestion by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in September 
that there be allowed on individual in- 








come taxes under the 1943 bill a post- 
war credit or rebate in the form of 
Government Life Insurance —just an- 
other way to put the Federal Govern- 
ment in the insurance business. 

“Seventh, the Wagner Bill, S-1161, de- 
scribed in its title as 

A BILL 

To provide for the general welfare; to allevi- 
ate the economic hazards of old age, premature 
death, disability, sickness, unemployment and 
dependency; to amend and extend the provisions 
of the Social Security Act; to establish a Uni- 
fied National Social Insurance System; to ex- 
tend the coverage, and to protect and extend 
the social security rights of individuals in the 
military service; to provide insurance benefits 
for workers permanently disabled; to establish 
a Federal system of unemployment compensa- 
tion, temporary disability, and maternity bene- 
fits; to establish a national system of public 
employment offices; to establish a Federal system 
of medical and hospitalization benefits; to en- 
courage and aid the advancement of knowledge 
and skill in the provision of health services and 
in the prevention of sickness, disability, and 
premature death; to enable the several states to 
make more adequate provision for the needy, 
aged, and the blind, dependent children, and 
other needy persons; to enable the states to 
establish and maintain a comprehensive public 
assistance program; and to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

“Some bill! 

“What would be its effect upon our 
economic, social and political future ? 


Would Cost Public $15,000,000,000 
Up Annually 

“Our social planners dismiss the ques- 
tion of cost with a mere wave of the 
hand. Advocates of such a system quite 
consistently seek to avoid debate on 
this question. They prefer to talk about 
the specific details of such a program 
and to assume that the basic questions 
have already been settled. 

“It has been estimated by very com- 
petent research men that this plan would 
cost the American people approximately 
fifteen billion dollars per year. The most 
recent estimate is that the ultimate 
annual cost will be twenty billion dollars. 
But, in any event, to state the cost in 
another way, it would be equivalent to 
20% of payrolls of employes and self- 
employed up to $3,000 per year. 

“There is no necessity for the Federal 
Government to regulate, supervise, con- 
trol, or to enter any branch of the in- 
surance business. There is no public 
demand for any such action and the 
public has confidence in the stability and 
fairness of rates and treatment of Amer- 
ican insurance companies under state 
regulation. It is a truism and a tribute 
to the success and growth of the Amer- 
ican insurance business that the first 
and constant concern of these companies 
has been and is the policyholder, the 
American public. If this were not so, 
the business would not have had the 
growth and the reputation it enjoys and 
now having been achieved, it is the aim 
of others to destroy it and take it away. 
The success it has achieved because of 
service to its policyholders breeds gov- 
ernmental envy and jealousy. 

“Is the insurance business perfect? 
No! Is the Federal Government perfect ? 
A thousand times—No! 

“Which does the public want? Federal 
bureaucratic supervision and control or 
state regulation at home—not in Wash- 
ington ? 

“Which does the public want? Private 
competitive insurance enterprise or gov- 
ernmental monopolistic high-cost insur- 
ance? 

“The insurance business, and all busi 
ness, is fearful and distrustful of Federal 
Government regulation, supervision, con- 
trol, and competition. 

“Federal agencies cannot hope to ap- 
proach private initiative and enterprise 
in efficient management. 

“State regulation produces strict and 
impartial enforcement of insurance laws, 
fairly and completely —an unprejudiced 
umpire. 


No Public Demand for Federal 
Regulation 


“There is no demand from the public 
that the Federal Government should 
enter the insurance business, or assume 
the regulation thereof, or that regulation 
by the several states should be nullified. 
The several states have not requested 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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H. Dixon Trueblood Is 
Occidental Adv. Head 


RETURNS TO FAMILIAR FIELD 
Has Wide Experience and Acquaintance 
in Sales Promotion Work; J. Roy 
Kruse Becomes Agency Secretary 





Vice President V. H. Jenkins an- 
nounces a realignment of duties in 
agency department of Occidental Life 
of California by which H. Dixon True- 
blood has been made director of adver- 
tising and J. Roy Kruse assumes the 
post of agency secretary held by Mr. 
Trueblood since July, 1940. The change 
will staff both important posts with 
Occidental men of wide experience in 
their fields. 

Mr. Trueblood asked to take the 
post of director of advertising several 
weeks ago when wartime personnel 
losses made apparent the need for a 
complete revision of Occidental’s plans 
and staff for the production of adver- 
tising material and field aids. For him, 
the move from administrative to crea- 
tive work is a return to a familiar field 
for the greater part of his nearly fifteen 
years’ life insurance experience has been 
in the sales promotion field. 

Mr. Kruse’s move from manager of 
agency accounting to agency secretary 
brings to this position a man of out- 
standing experience and ability in 
agency work. He will take charge of 
the internal details of the agency de- 
partment at the same time that he re- 
tains direction of agency accounting. 


Careers of Trueblood and Kruse 


Born and educated in Marion, Ind., 
Mr. Trueblood graduated from Indiana 
University in 1928 with an A.B. in politi- 
cal science and high scholastic honors. 
\ year later he joined Union Central 
Life as editor of its “Agency Bulletin,” 
advancing in 1933 to district supervisor 
for New England and the Middle At- 
lantic states. In 1935 he left this post 
to spend a year in the field for that com- 
pany at Tipton, Ind. 

Joining Occidental’s home office staff 
in May, 1936, he soon became editor 
of publications and was actively asso- 
ciated with the late Verner Leckie in 
the production of printed sales material, 
as well as “Pulse” editor. After being 
called on for many special projects of 
general nature in agency department, he 
was named agency secretary when the 
former incumbent, Raymond H. Belknap, 
was made director of agencies in 1940. 

The outstanding life insurance career 
of Mr. Kruse before he came from re- 
tirement to join Occidental is already 
well known to the fraternity. The addi- 
tion of his acknowledged talents and his 
wide experience in all departments of 
the business to Occidental’s home office 
staff some years ago was a welcome gain 
to the company’s personnel. Mr. Kruse 
began his life insurance work in the 
field. His grasp of the fieldman’s work 
assures a balanced, sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the problems that will cross 
his desk as agency secretary. At the 
same time, his knack of smoothly or- 
ganizing a staff, so well demonstrated 
in the efficient service of agency ac- 
counting section, assures prompt and 
thorough service to the field from the 
agency administrative department. 


WANT NEW POST FOR BRENNAN 

Board of directors, Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has named 
James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual gen- 
eral agent in Chicago, to succeed George 
Huth as National Association committee- 
man, Mr. Huth having expressed wish to 
be relieved of those duties as he is 
treasurer of Chicago association and 
chairman of its War Bond committee. 
Mr. Brennan has been president of vari- 
ous Chicago associations. 


ANNUAL DINNER DEC. 16 


Date of the annual dinner of the in 
surance division of the New York and 
Brooklyn Federations of Jewish chari- 
ties has been changed to December 16. 
Jt will be at Hotel Plaza. 





REACHES HALF BILLION GOAL Remin 





President Julian Price Announces At- 
tainment of Mark by Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life of Greensboro, N. C. 

President Julian Price of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C. 
announces that the $500,000,000 goal of 
life insurance in force has been reached 
by that company. This is a gain of 
$30,000,000 for the year. 

The production forces of Jefferson 
Standard have been working up to the 
goal of half a billion insurance in force 
for some time. The growth of the com- 
pany has been steady and consistent 
since it reached its first $100,000,000 
August, 1919. The $200,000,000 mark was 
turned in September, 1923, $300,000,000 
in December, 1926, and $400,000,000 in 
August, 1939. President Price congratu- 
lated the field force of the company on 
attaining the half billion mark. 





Kendalls in Frankfort For 


Inauguration of Governor 


H. R. Kendall, chairman of the board, 
Washington National, and Mrs. Kendall 
were recent visitors at Frankfort, Ky., 
where they attended the inauguration on 
December 7 of Simeon S. Willis, new 
Republican Governor of Kentucky. The 
Kendalls were the guests of Judge Osso 
Stanley of the Court of Appeals. 


HARRY G. REMINGTON 


gton Named Training 
Assistant by Mutual Life 





Matar 


Harry G. Remington, CLU, agency or- 
ganizer in the John L. Kassoff Avgency, 
New York City, has been appointed 
training assistant at the home office of 
Mutual Life of New York. As a member 
of the training staff Mr. Remington wil] 
assist Ben Williams, director of training. 
in supervising the company’s educational 
and retraining program for producers. 

Graduate of Brown University, \r. 
Remington joined the Mutual Life jn 
1936 in Philadelphia, transferring to New 
York three years later as agency or- 
ganizer in the Taylor Agency, which 
subsequently was merged with that of 
John L. Kassoff. Mr. Remington re- 
ceived his CLU designation in 1937, 





Midtown Managers To Hold 
Christmas Party Dec. 16 


Ambitious plans are being made by 
the Midtown Managers Association of 
New York for its Christmas meeting 
and annual election of officers whicli will 
be held Thursday, December 16, at the 
Uptown Club, 60 East 42nd Street. The 
committee on arrangements, Timothy W, 
Foley, State Mutual, chairman, promises 
sociability and good fellowship in the 
holiday spirit. On his committee are 
Jules Anzel, Continental American, and 
William H. Bender, Jr., National Life 
of Vermont. 











of the employer. 


entrusted. 


on request. 








Principal Office 


PENSION TRUSTS 


Pension Trusts are being established in increasing numbers each year. For employers 
as well as employees derive a great benefit from them. Men work better when their 
future seems secure. Every common interest between employer and employee improves 


their relations with each other and is reflected in a common interest in the welfare 


The Federal Government, in its emphasis on social security, encourages the 
establishment of Pension Trusts by allowing to the employer and to the employees 
certain tax deductions and deferments on the contributions made to it by the employer 
if a qualified trust, as defined by law, has been created. 

There are obvious advantages in having such a trust administered by a Corporate 
Trustee—to secure impartiality of administration, a background of broad experi- 


ence, and financial responsibility commensurate with the amount of funds to be 


Manufacturers Trust Company has had wide experience in the establishment and 
administration of a great variety of trusts. We shall be glad to discuss Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans with business executives and their insurance counselors. 


A recent comprehensive analysis of the Pension Trust Laws will be sent to you 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
68 Complete Banking Offices in Greater New York 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 
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J, A. Stevenson Elected 
Chairman of Institute 


SUCCEEDS GERARD S. NOLLEN 





Annual Meeting Selects New Members 
of Executive Committee and Board; 
H. J. Johnson Reelected President 





join A. Stevenson, president Penn 
Mutual Life, was elected chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Institute 
i Life Insurance, succeeding Gerard S. 
Nollen, president, Bankers Life Com- 
pany, at the annual meeting of the In- 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


ibe board, _. hos the Waldorf- 

storia, New York, 

‘Mie StevenSon Fae to his post a 
broad experience in the insurance field 
and wide familiarity with insurance 
problems. He has headed sales execu- 
tives associations and is particularly in- 
terested in the educational and economic 
phases of life insurance. He is the 
author of many books on life insurance 
and was one of the pioneers in the train- 
ing of life insurance agents. 

Mr. Stevenson becomes, ex officio, a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Institute and other new members 
elected to this committee were: Claris 
Adams, president Ohio State Life; and 
George L. Harrison, president New York 
Life. Retiring members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president Metropolitan Life; Julian 
Price, president Jefferson Standard Life; 
and Frazar B. Wilde, president Con- 
necticut General Life. 

New members of the board of direc- 
tors, elected at the annual meeting were 
James A. Fulton, president Home Life 
of New York, and Charles F. O’Don- 
nell, president Southwestern Life, suc- 
ceeding Leroy Lincoln and Bertrand J. 
bg president Massachusetts Mutual 
If 

Holgar J. Johnson was reelected presi- 
dent and Arthur C. Daniels secretary of 
the Institute, 





Endorse Roy Ray Roberts 
For Secretary of NALU 


\t a meeting of the General Agents 
and Managers Association of Los 
Ai cles this week action was taken 
endorsing Roy Ray Roberts, general 
agent, State Mutual Life, Massachusetts, 
and a member of the board of trustces, 
as secretary of the National Association 
o! Life Underwriters to succeed Secre- 
tary W. W. Hartshorn, who resigned 
9 to the home office of the Metro- 
politan Life as a superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Roberts was a candidate 
at the recent National convention. 





lohn H. Eteson, auditor, State Mutual 
Worcester, and Frederick R. Gales, 

uptroller, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, 

ve been elected to membership in 
Controllers Institute of America. 












































“Plans for Your Child’s Future,” a 
booklet designed to help Prudential 
underwriters interest fathers in guar- 
anteeing a college education for their 


children, features two plans: 


The Educational Protection Plan 


intended to provide part of the funds 
if the father lives, and all of the funds 


if he does not— 


The Educational Fund Plan 


intended to provide all the money 


whether or not the father lives. 


This is one of a group of current 
pamphlets which are now being used 


successfully by our representatives. 








= —/7e PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
A Matual Company 








Johannsen Agency Will 
Move to Lower New York 


TRINITY PLACE’ BLDG. 
An Outstanding Agency in Brooklyn for 
58 Years; Career of Northwestern 
Mutual General Agent 
After fifty-eight years in Brooklyn, 
the Alfred J. Johannsen Agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual is to move to 
Downtown Manhattan. A five year lease 
has been signed for most of the eleventh 
floor of the 74 Trinity Place Building 


LEASE 





ALFRED J. JOHANNSEN 


overlooking the world famous Trinity 
Church Yard.. Extensive alterations will 
be completed about January 20 after 
which the move will be made. 

Mr. Johannsen is the third general 
agent in the long history of the agency. 


James F. Atkinson founded the agency 
in 1885. His son, William KF. Atkinson, 
was made a partner in 1897 and joint 
management continued until the death 
of James F. Atkinson in 1923. William 
IF. Atkinson was sole general agent from 
1924 until his retirement in 1938. 

Prior to his appointment as general 
agent in 1938 Mr. Johannsen had been 
an unusually successful personal pro- 
ducer and assistant to Hobart & Oates, 
Chicago general agents for Northwest- 
ern Mutual. In addition to being direc 
tor of life insurance courses at North- 
western University, he had served as na- 
tional president of the American So- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
and vice president, Chicago Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Prominent in Greater New York 
Insurance Circles 

Mr. Johannsen has been prominent in 
life insurance affairs in New York City. 
He served as Program Chairman of the 
first two CLU Seminars, director of life 
underwriters payroll allotment sales 
forces in Brooklyn, and is president of 
the Brooklyn Life Managers Associa- 
tion. For sixteen months he has been 
serving as chairman of the agents com- 
pensation committee of the Life Man- 
agers Association of New York City. 
This committee made a now famous re- 
port on agents compensation at Sara- 
toga Springs in April, 1943. 

Ernest H. Earley, CLU, is the agen- 
cy’s leading producer, with an average 
of a million a year for the twenty-one 
years he has been in the business, all 
with this agency. He lead the entire 
Northwestern Mutual field forces in 
1939, has been a member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table and will pass’ the 
million mark again in 1943. 

Twenty agents are serving in the 
armed services, Government and defense 
work. Lieutenant Albert C. Dumont, a 
promising young agent, was killed in an 
airplane crash on active duty with the 
U. S. Air Force. 

There will be no “bull pen” in the 
new offices, all agents being housed in 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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GREATER 
EARNINGS 





“" Why They Like It’’ General American Life writes Participat- 


ing and Non-Participating Insurance. 


@“The ‘3 Step Advertising Plan’ definitely Because eee 


conserves time and gasoline. My experience 





. a General American Life writes all forms 
has shown that following the mailing of letters fG I — . 
spitaneiinn isan: tie mean ty Sans died of Group Insurance, including Accident 
result in a very high percentage of interviews.” and Health, Group Hospitalization. 


— A Midwesterner 


@“If an agent will use the ‘3 Step Plan’ intelli- Because 
eee 


gently and consistently, he can make his ‘bread 








and butter’ money through this method alone.” General American Life writes Juvenile 
— A Texan. : Insurance on both the Annual Premium 
@“My big problem here is prospecting and and Single Premium basis. 


making contacts. The ‘3 Step Advertising 
Plan’ puts me in front of a minimum of ten 


new people a week.” — A Southerner. Because eee 
General American Life writes Annual 


. Premium Annuities and Single Premium 
St & no wonder that agents are enthusiastic Deferred Annuities. 


about the “‘3 Step Plan’’. It enables them to put 
into action, inexpensively and with lack of burden- Because eee 


some detail, a well-rounded advertising procedure General American Life’s “Quality Busi- 
ness” program provides special incen- 


tives for average size policies and 
persistency. 


which gets results. 








SE answers such questions as, “How can I pump 
Because... 


General American Life is building, ex- 
panding; offers an unusually favorable 
contract. 


| new blood into my file?” — “How can I keep my 
prospects from cooling off?” — “How can I use 
j advertising and the telephone to line up appoint- 
ments?” — “What pieces of advertising are best 


to use with women, with young people, farmers, etc.?” 








“‘Designed to Help the Salesman Sell’’ 


The Crnrectiout Vluluat 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = Hartfra. 


General Ameriean Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 







St. Louis, Missouri 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
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H. A. Hedges Names 
NALU Committees 


APPOINTMENTS TOTAL OVER 300 





Members Represent 78 Companies in 109 
Cities in 46 States, D. C., Hawaii, 
Guatemala, Canada 





Herbert A. Hedges, president, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
las announced the names of 323 ap- 
pcintees to the twenty-four standing and 
special committees of the organization 
for the 1943-44 administration. These 
m mbers represent seventy-eight United 

ates and Canadian companies located 
in 109 cities in forty-six states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, Guatemala 
and Canada. Special committees being 

pico by the present administration 
are agents compensation, life insurance 

niormation and national war savings. 
T vo new special committees formed this 
year are manpower and integration of 
life underwriters. 

[he names of the committee chairmen 
follow: 

Standing Committees 

\gency Practices—Business Standards 
—Conservation: P. B. Rice, Equitable of 
lowa, Harrisburg. 

By-Laws: Sidney Wertimer, Pruden- 
tial, Buffalo. 

Convention Program: Jul B. 
mann, Pacific Mutual, Houston. 

Cooperation with Attorneys & Coop- 
eration with Trust Officers: Paul H. 
Dunnaven, Canada Life, Minneapolis. 

Cooperation with the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce: Grant Taggart, Califor- 
nia-Western States Life, Cowley, Wyo- 
ming. 

Credentials: Wayman L. Dean, 
and Casualty, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Education: Clifford H. Orr, National 
Life of Vermont, Philadelphia. 

Elections: J. Frank Trotter, Mutual 
Life of N. Y., Kansas City. 

Federal Law and Legislation: John A. 
Witherspoon, John Hancock Mutual, 
Nashville; vice-chairman, Judd C. Ben- 
son, Union Central, Cincinnati; chair- 
man, Sub-Committee on Pension Trusts, 
C. Preston Dawson, New England Mu- 
tual, New York. 


Bau- 


Life 


Finance: Walter E. Barton, Union 
Central, New York. 

General Agents and Managers: Steacy 
E. Webster, Provident Mutual, Pitts- 
burgh, 

International Council: Robert  L. 
Jones, State Mutual, New York. 

Local Association Administration: 


Ralph W. Hoyer, John Hancock Mutual, 
Columbus, Ohio, 

Membership: Clarence W. Wyatt, 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston; vice- 
chairman, Charles E. Cleeton, Occidental 
Life, Los Angeles. 

Past National Presidents: 
gart, California-Western States 
Cowley, Wyoming. 

Publications: Edward J. Dore, 
hire Life, Detroit. 

” Reaclations: Ernest A. Crane, North- 
western Mutual, Indianapolis. 

State and Regional Associations & 
>tate Law and Legislation: Philip B. 
Hobbs, Equitable Society, Chicago. 

Women Underwriters: Ellen M. Put- 
nam, National Life of Vermont, Roches- 
tee, 


Grant Tag- 
Life, 


Berk- 


Special Committees 

Agents Compensation: Clancy D. Con- 
ell, Provident Mutual, New York. 
Integration of Life Underwriters into 
'e NALU: John D. Moynahan, Metro- 
litan, Berwyn, Ill.; vice-chairman, C. 

Hunnicutt, National Life and Acci- 
nt, Knoxville. 

Life Insurance Information: Roy Ray 
‘oberts, State Mutual, Los Angeles; co- 
‘airman, Sidney Wertimer, Prudential, 
uffalo. 
Manpower: Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable 


society, Chicago. 


National War Savings: William H. 
Andrews, Jr. Jefferson Standard, 
‘eensboro; National Sales Director, 


lifford H, Orr, National Life of Ver- 
10nt, Philadelphia. 


GROUP FOR ITS FIELD STAFF 
Columbian National Gives Free Group 
Insurance to Fieldmen; Field Office 
Employes Also Covered 
The Columbian National Life of Bos- 
ton announces free Group life insurance 
for its fieldmen. The insurance will be 
given every fieldman who is eligible 
through devoting his full time to the 
insurance business and who is giving 
all his life business to the Columbian 

National. 

The amount of coverage will be based 
on the fieldman’s paid production. The 
home office group insurance plan was 
recently extended to all field office em- 
ployes. 





MADE FIELD SUPERINTENDENT 

Walter E. Pratt, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed field superintendent for the Old 
Line Life, Milwaukee, according to an 
announcement by Paul A. -arker, 
agency director. Mr. Pratt entered the 
insurance business seven years ago, 
representing The Prudential. A gradu- 
ate of Milwaukee State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Mr. Pratt received his Masters de- 
gree at the University of Idaho in 1932, 
and taught in that state four years be- 
fore launching on an insurance career. 





DISCUSS 4F APPLICANTS 


One of the important problems in life 
underwriting, that of how to handle 
applications for insurance from men who 
have been placed in 4F by the govern- 
ment, was discussed recently by Richard 
F. Veazey, manager of underwriting for 
the Indianapolis Life, at a meeting of 
home office underwriters of various com- 
panies. 


Life Company of Virginia 
Announces Promotions 
William R. Shands has been promoted 
from counsel to general counsel of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. Mr. Shands, 
formerly director of the Virginia legis- 
lative drafting and reference bureau, 
joined the company a few years ago. 


Other promotions announced by the 
company are: Garland M. Harwood, from 
acting medical director to associate 


medical director; Herbert Lee, from as- 
sistant treasurer to treasurer; Reginald 
Reith, from manager, claim department, 
to assistant vice president; Robert J. 
Towne, from assistant actuary to asso- 
ciate actuary; William A. Knight, from 
nianager, accounting department, to as- 
sistant secretary; Lee Searcy, from su- 
pervisor to assistant secretary; John W. 
Murphy, from supervisor, ordinary agen- 
cies, to assistant secretary; 
Hogge, from cashier to assistant treas- 
urer. J. L. Clarke, J. Cowin Smith and 
William H. Lockey are promoted from 
the positions of secretary to assistant 
vice president. The promotions were an- 
nounced by Bradford H. Walker, presi- 
dent of the company. 


N. J. MANAGERS TO MEET 

The Life Insurance General Agents 
and Managers Association of Northern 
New Jersey will meet December 16 in 
Newark. W. Stewart Penny, director of 
agencies, Sun Life of Canada, will speak 
on “Evolution to Forestall Revolution.” 
The members of the Life Agency Cashier 
Association of Newark and the Life 
Supervisors Association of Northern 
New Jersey have been invited to attend 
the meeting. Alexander F. Gillis is 
president of the association. 


oses 








The boy is “the apple of his 
father’s eye.” He is turning 
fifteen. At first, his father 
thought, “This birthday, I 
will give him an insurance 
policy on his own life. This 
will begin an estate for him. 
Since he is young, the pre- 
mium is small. It will always 
stay small. But the cash value 
will grow steadily.” But then 
he thought, “Perhaps I should 
wait. After all, the country is 
at war. Will the policy pro- 
tect him if later he goes to 
war and flies?” 


“Tt will,” his life insurance 








The Story of the “Flying” Son 


_agent told him. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


“My company 
insures your son’s life as lib- 
erally now as before the war. 
His policy will be good if 
he fights or if he flies. But 
later he may not be able to 
get such liberal insurance.” 


That is why this father gave 
his son a life insurance policy 
as his birthday present. 


QUESTION: Now which 
life insurance company will 
insure boys up to 15 years of 
age without in any way limit- 
ing their protection if they 
fight or fly in the future? 


ANSWER: 








Home Life Appoints 
Dawson at Chicago 


TO HAVE SIX AGENCIES THERE 





Vice President Worthington Announces 
Expansion Plans for City; A. R. Klein 
Heads Other Agency 





The Home Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Dave Dawson, CLU, 
of one of the company’s Chicago agen- 
cies with offices at One La Salle Street 
Building, Chicago. Paul Hazard, CLU, 
will assist Mr. Dawson in the develop- 
ment of that agency 
ager. Mr. 


aS Manager 


as associate 
been 


man- 


Hazard has with the 





DAVE DAWSON 


Home Life for a number of years and 
consistent 
during that 


has been one of the most 


producers of the company 
period. 

In announcing this appointment, Wil- 
liam P. Worthington, vice president and 
said Mr. 

represents an- 
Life’s expansion 
It is contemplated 
that the company will have six agency 
Home Life considers 
Chicago one of the outstanding insur- 
ance cities of the country and feels that 
it warrants the development of six ag- 
gressive agencies for the company. 

This will be the second agency for the 
Home Life in Chicago. The other office 
is operated under the direction of 
Adolph R. Klein, who has made an out- 
standing record in the development of 
career men in the past two years. 

Mr. Dawson, immediately after grad- 
uating from the University of Illinois in 
1926, entered the life insurance business 
with the Drew Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit in Chicago as a producer. After 
nine years in the field, he became asso- 
ciated with the Mutual Trust Life of 
Chicago as manager of the company’s 
leading agency and subsequently became 
assistant director of agencies. After 
seven years with this company he re- 
signed to become superintendent of 
agents of the American Reserve Life, 
from which position he came to the 
Home Life this year. Mr. Dawson re- 
ceived his CLU degree in 1932 and is a 
graduate of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau School in agency man- 
agement. He has been active in the 
CLU Chapter, the Association of Life 
Underwriters, the Life Supervisors Club, 
and the General Agents and Managers 
Organization in both Chicago and 
Omaha. He is at the home office in 
New York at the present time going 
through the company’s preliminary train- 
ing program for managers and will re- 
turn to Chicago, December 20, to as- 


superintendent of agencies, 
Dawson’s appointment 
other Home 


program in Chicago. 


step in 


offices in this city. 


sume charge of the office. 
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Upholds Metropolitan 
Life’s Housing Project 


COURT OF APPEALS RULING 





Constitutionality of Redevelopment 
Companies Law Affirmed in a 
Four to Two Decision 





The New York Court of Appeals by 
a four to two decision has affirmed the 
constitutionality of the Redevelopment 
Companies Law under which the Metro- 
politan Life will start a residential re- 
building project as soon as possible after 
the close of the war. The action was 
that of Marry v. Murray, et al, appellants 
against Mayor LaGuardia of New York, 
et al, respondents. The appeal was 
from an order of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in the first judi- 
cial department, which affirmed by a 
divided court an order of the Supreme 


Court which (1) denied a motion by 
petitioner for an order enjoining de- 
fendants from proceeding further with 
the proposed project calling for the 
acquisition and clearance Of eighteen 
city blocks and the erection within that 
area of a park-like community of-apart- 
ment buildings lying between  Four- 
teenth and Twentieth Streets close to 
the East River, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Redevelopment Companies 
Law, and (2) dismissed the petition on 
the merits. 

The Court of Appeals opinion was 
written by Judge Edmund H. Lewis in 
which Judges Loughran, Conway and 
Desmond concurred. Chief Judge Irving 
Lehman dissented in a separate opinion 
in which Judge Rippey concurred. Judge 
Thatcher took no part. 

The Court in the prevailing opinion, 
among other things said: “Under condi- 
tions so clearly stated in the Act a 
municipality is authorized to ‘take prop- 
erty by condemnation for a redevelop- 
ment company, and when title to the 
real property shall have been vested in 
a municipality, it shall convey the same 
to the redevelopment company upon 
final compliance by the redevelopment 
company ‘with the terms and conditions 
of the contract entered into by the 
municipality with a redevelopment com- 
pany and an insurance company for the 
completion of such a project. (§§20, 15). 
Finally as to conditions under which a 
redevelopment company may gain tax 
exemption; by section 26 of the Statute 
the local and legislative body of a 
municipality in which a rehabilitation 
project is to be undertaken is authorized 
to agree with the development company 
to exempt from local and municipal 
taxes, other than those for local im- 
provements, for a period not exceeding 
twenty-five years, all or any part of 
the value of the property included in 
the project which represents an increase 
over the assessed valuation of the | real 
property acquired for the project.’ 

Further the opinion states: 

“We find no sound basis for the con- 
stitutional objection advanced by the 
petitioners that the condemnation of 
private property authorized by the Re- 
development Companies Law is not for 
a public use. Such a suggestion is re- 
futed by the language of the Consti- 
tution itself which specifically proclaims 
that these separate grants of power to 
the legislature made in Article 18, sec- 
tion 1 to provide for low rent housing 
or for clearance and rehabilitation oi 
substandard areas — are ‘public pur- 
poses.’” 

The order should be affirmed with 
costs. 

Chief Judge Lehman dissenting said: 

“Under the provisions of Article 
XVIII, Section 2, of the Constitution of 
the State of New York, the power of 
eminent domain may not be granted to 
a private corporation unless it is ‘regu- 
lated by law as to rents, profits, divi- 
dends and disposition of its property 
or franchises.’ A corporation which can 
if it chooses free itself from regulations 
imposed upon it by law or can transfer 


its property to a corporation which is 
not regulated does not fall within the 
class of corporation to which the power 
to take private property may be granted. 
Nor may the power of eminent domain 
be granted to a city or public corpo- 
ration for the purpose of taking private 
property to be transferred to and held 
thereafter by a private corporation to 
which the power of eminent domain 
could not be granted directly. 





ORR WHITE DEAD 
Orr White, New England Mutual pro- 
ducer, Mount Ayr, Iowa, died recently 
at his home. He was fifty-five years old. 


P. B. Hobbs Endorsed For 
Secretary’s Post of NALU 


The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters passed a resolution endorsing 
Philip B. Hobbs, Equitable Society, to fill 
the unexpired term of W. W. Hartshorn, 
Metropolitan Life, as secretary of the Na- 


tional Association. Mr. Hartshorn’s res- 
ignation, which becomes effective January 1, 
due to a promotion by his company, will 
create a vacancy in the office of secretary. 


W. W. HEAD MADE TRUSTEE 


Walter W. Head, 
American Life, 


president, Gen 
has been elected as 


ninth member of the board of trustces 


to administer the teachers pension 
tirement program for the St. Louis bo 
of education. Four members of the bo 
of education and four employes of 
school system are the other meml 


of the board. Mr. Head will also se; 


as Missouri chairman during the Fou 
War Loan Campaign which opens 
January. 


al 
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Charity 


Its Santas 
favorite 


/ 





E’VE never asked Santa 
Claus what his favorite 
charity is, but we’d bet the old 
fellow would chuckle: “Why, 


Christmas Seals, of course!” 


their Christmas giving—in de- 
pression and prosperity, 
peacetime and war. 

This year our needs are 
doubly great—because a war- 
time rise in tuberculosis must be 
prevented. So, make sure that 
every letter and package carried 
by Santa is stamped with your 
Christmas gift to mankind — 
and please send in your contri- 
bution today! 














You see, these little Seals give 
the greatest gift of all—health, 
life itself. As long as Santa can 
remember, the American peo- 
ple have made this a part of 





BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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AN APPRECIATION OF EQUITABLE LIFE 
INCOME INSURANCE 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SeveNTH AVENUE, NEw YORK Tuomas I. ParKINSON, President 
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INSTITUTE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 





Gerard S. Nollen, retiring chairman of the Institute of Life Insurance, is shown 
with two members of the board of directors who served on the executive committee 
during the past year. At the left is Franklin D’Olier, president of The Prudential, 
at the insesnied ay A. Lincoln, president of The Metropolitan Life. 





ALC-ALIP Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 
eral approval, but both organizations 
want full memberships to study them 
before final action is taken on the rec- 
ommendations. 


ALIP Statement 

The following statement was issued 
for publication Saturday morning of 
last week, being sent out by Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents: 

“Outline of a proposed plan for com- 
bining and expanding the work of the 
two leading organizations representing 
life insurance companies was made pub- 
lie Friday following separate meetings 
in New York of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Life 
Convention. No action on the recom- 
mendations of the two committees ap- 
pointed to work out and suggest a plan 
for unification will be taken until all the 
life insurance companies involved have 
had an opportunity to study the plan. 

“QO. J. Arnold, chairman of the special 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention, and George Willard Smith, 
chairman of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents Committee, stated 
that many life insurance executives had 
recently become convinced that broad 
post-war problems affecting the welfare 
of Pall it lers and the investments 
made on their behalf by the life com- 
panies make advisable the development 
of one coordinated body to represent 
the whole industry. Not only would a 
unified organization eliminate some 
duplication of work now conducted by 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and the American Life Convention 
but it would also facilitate research for 
the benefit of all companies and the de- 
velopment of plans for a more effective 
and useful employment of life insurance 
funds in the critical post-war years. It 
was in response to these convictions that 
the two organizations appointed com- 
mittees to study the problems jointly, 
according to Mr. Arnold and Mr. Smith. 


What Plan Contemplates 


“The proposed plan of unification, 
which has been submitted for the con- 
sideration of the full membership of the 
two organizations, would make the 
‘ete rican Life Convention the organiza- 
tion to represent the whole industry. 
Most of the functions now performed 
hy the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents would be continued but they 
would be under the direction of an en- 
larged Executive Committee of the main 
body. The staffs of the two organiza- 
tions would be retained. There would 
be a Central Office located in Chicago 
and an Eastern Office located in New 
York. Each member company would be 
entitled to all the services now rendered 
by the two bodies, and each would have 
one vote. An Executive Director would 
be the chief executive officer. An ex- 
panded program of research and in- 





J. S. Myrick Warns Of 
Future Tax Oppression 


ADDRESSES D. C. ASSOCIATION 





Mutual Life Official Sees Burdensome 
Tax Policy Killing Initiative; Calls 
for Freedom of Enterprise 





Recalling the opinion of Chief Justice 
John Marshall in 1819 that “the power 
to tax is the power to destroy,” Julian 
S. Myrick, second vice president, Mutual 
Life of New York, told the members of 
the District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers Association, yesterday, that cur- 
rent income and estate tax conditions 
must not be allowed to set a precedent 
for the future, and called upon tax- 
payers to “start talking with their legis- 
lator friends right now so that there 
may be no misunderstanding whatever 
when this war is over.” Pointing out 
that under today’s income and estate 
tax laws a man must earn $85,000 a year 
and live on $16,300 of it to leave a net 
estate of $100,000 for the security of his 
family ten years from now, Mr. Myrick 
added: “If we are to have the four 
freedoms outlined in the Atlantic Char- 
ter, we must have a fifth and_ basic 
freedom — freedom of enterprise — the 
God-given right to work, to save, to 
provide for one’s family and for one’s 
self. There can be no freedom of enter- 
prise, however, under an oppressive tax 
policy which in effect kills the initiative 
and incentive which freedom of enter- 
prise inspires.” 

While in Washington Mr. Myrick con- 
ferred with Thomas P. Morgan, Jr., 
manager for the Mutual Life, on the 
company’s new wartime service to pol- 
icyholders. 


PITTSBURGH ‘SUPERVISORS MEET 


At the annual Christmas party of the 
Pittsburgh Life Supervisors the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Fred R. Gari- 
baldi, National Life and Accident, presi- 
dent; Charles R. Geis, Penn Mutual, 
vice president; James H. Mantler, Berk- 
shire Life, treasurer and Ross S. Edgar, 
executive secretary, Pittsburgh Life Un- 
derwriters Association, secretary. Charles 
F. Collins, agency secretary, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Boston, addressed the 
meeting. 


TRAVELERS FIELD ASSISTANT 

Ivan V. Larson has been appointed 
field assistant of the life, accident and 
group department by the Travelers. Mr. 
Larson will be attached to the Phoenix, 
\riz., branch office. Mr. Larson previ- 
ously served as sales manager and sales- 
man in commercial lines. 


vestigation into matters directly or in- 
directly affecting the welfare of com- 
panies and policyholders, and the con- 
tinued security of the investments made 
for their protection, would be under- 
taken.” 





Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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MRS. J. C. CUMMINS DIES 





Widow of Former President of Equit- 
able Life of Iowa Succumbs to 
Heart Attack at 85 
Mrs. J. C. Cummins, widow of the 
late James C. Cummins, former presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life of Iowa, died 
recently at her home following a heart 
attack. Mr. Cummins resigned as presi- 
dent of the Equitable of Iowa in 1919, 
but continued in the capacity of execu- 
tive adviser, a position he occupied until 
the time of his death in 1933. He was 
secretary of the company from 1890 
until 1912, and following the death of 
Cyrus Kirk in 1912 was elected to the 

presidency. 

Mrs. Cummins, who was 85 years old 
at the time of her death, was a well 
known club woman and civic leader. 
She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. 
Anne C. Culbertson and one son, James 
A. Cummins, both of Des Moines. 





Herbert A. Hedges, Kansas City, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, is slated to address 
the December 10 meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Life Underwriters’ Association. 











“THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Group Life 
Wholesale 
Accident & Health 
Hospitalization 


This comprehensive portfolio offers a 
well-rounded program covering the 
group insurance needs of all types 
of prospects including labor unions. 
For information regarding special 
groups call on your nearest 
USLife general agent. 


RICHARD RHODEBECK 
Superintendent of Agencies 
101 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 




















Hold Your Wartime Conferences 
at The Waldorf-Astoria 


Convenience is what counts in wartime meetings. 
Hold your conference within easy reach of mem- 
bers and speakers, in The Waldorf...where meet- 
ing-rooms and guest-rooms are spacious, quiet 
and well-ventilated...where convenient subways 
connect with every district of the city. 


THE 


WALDORE-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE ¢ 49TH TO 50TH e NEW YORK 
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A. E. Patterson Cites 
Problems of Business 


NEEDS NEW PAYMENT METHODS 





Mutual Life Executive Vice President 
Reviews Favorable Aspects of 1943 
Before Pittsburgh Managers 





\fter citing a long list of develop- 
ments favorable to life insurance which 
has marked this past year Alexander E. 
Patierson, executive vice president of 
Mu ual Life of New York, told the 
Pit::burgh General Agents and Man- 
agers Association Monday that so much 
of the improvement of 1943 “is not of 
our doing it could be reversed suddenly 
again, so let’s be wary about assuming 
it will last indefinitely.” He went on 
to point out some matters which require 
serious consideration of the business. 

‘During the past several years it 
mieht be said that there is evidence 
erowing in our nation that policy types 
and payment methods are not as attrac- 
tive to a growing proportion of the 
American people as we might wish. We 
micht even be charged with being satis- 
fied with the ‘status quo.’ New life 
insurance sales as a proportion of the 
national income are not what they 
should be and life insurance premiums as 
a proportion of the total savings of the 
public have dropped materially. Other 
methods of saving—particularly govern- 
ment bonds in the war emergency—are 
rapidly outstripping life insurance in 
public appeal and public acceptance. 
What have we done in a broad general 
way to give the public an opportunity 
to pay its obligations and do its saving 
out of current income and without ex- 
cessive penalty? If we compare our 
picture with nearly every other field, it 
seems to me that the methods of pay- 
ment for life insurance leave much to 
be desired. Perhaps we have need for 
some type of new policy and payment 
technique to bring life insurance up to 
a greater degree of public appeal and 
acceptance than it has enjoyed in the 
past decade. I do not have the answers, 
but I feel we must find a solution—and 
soon, if we, as representatives of life 
insurance management wish to keep life 
insurance in the forefront of the ideals 
of the American home. 


Cash Tending to Rise 

“Coupled with our diminished appeal 
as relates to other offers made to the 
public, there is a possibility that the 
cost of our product is tending to rise. 
\s a matter of fact, this seems to be 
certain. This tendency is primarily due 
to the fact that the rate of interest 
received from investments, both new 
and old, continues to diminish because 
a large and ever-growing proportion of 
our assets is going into low rate, long 
term United States Governments. And 
low interest rates are being viewed by 

vernment authorities and economists 
as necessary to make the enormous 
public debt supportable. Therefore, any 
change in this condition of diminishing 
Interest return and rising cost of life 
istrance is difficult to foresee. The 
vicld on new funds invested at the pres- 
cn! time is very low. This is a situation 
ch must not continue indefinitely. 


Indeed it is already piling un a serious 


blem for future years. This tendency 
interest to become inadequate is a 
blem new in the century of life in- 
ince history in this country and one 
will need the exercise of the best 
ns in American finance. The solu- 
must be found—and will be—but 
nust be found soon if a satisfactory 
us of life insurance and net cost to 
policyholder is to prevail during the 
erations to come. 
(he answer to the twin threat of the 
ibility of diminishing appeal and 
ng cost of our product exists in the 
nuity and flexibility and adaptability 
he men and women engaged in life 
irance. May I be so bold as to say 
| so far those qualities of new ideas 
i new methods may not have been 
icilently exercised during recent years. 
| one may say it is high time they 
put into motion for the danger signals 


(Continued on Page 14) 

















ANOTHER REALLY TIMELY EXAMPLE 
OF THE WEEK-AFTER-WEEK SALES HELP 
U. C. GIVES ITS AGENTS 


A MAILING PIECE WITH 
A POTENT 2-WAY 
SALES APPEAL! 


e Here is an interesting example 
of the way Union Central keeps 
its sales force equipped with out- 
standing promotional material, 


right through the year. 


A timely, interesting booklet, 
featuring U. C.’s famous “Double- 
V” policy, it answers questions 
that are on the tip of every pros- 
pect’s tongue these days. And 
specially designed in two editions, 
it hits rural and urban markets 


with equal power. 


No wonder . .’. with help like 
this constantly reaching them... 
that Union Central men are solid 
“home office” fans . . . like to 


work for U.C.! 


} 
i 


il 





The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Over $450,000,000 in Assets 
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Harrington Points Out 
Federal Control Drift 


SEES DANGERS FOR LIFE COS. 





Tells Life Presidents Association Justice 
Department Aims to Break Down 
75 Year Old State Supervision 





The objective of the Department of 
Justice appears to be regulation by the 
Federal government of all branches of 
the insurance business rather than ask 
the states to correct any evils they 
claim have been discovered in connec- 
tion with the operations of fire insur- 
ance companies, said C. F. J. Harring- 
ton, president of National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners in address- 
ing the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents at its annual meeting in New 
York last Thursday. Mr. Harrington is 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner. 

“Tt has been stated that insurance 
companies and some insurance commis- 


sioners urged Federal supervision in 
1868,” said Mr. Harrington. “That is 
true, but at that time, there were few 


laws regulating the insurance business 
and fewer insurance departments in the 
several states; hence, if at that time 
the Supreme Court had decided that in- 
surance was commerce, the states could 
have developed a body of law consistent 
with that point of view, thereby avoid- 
ing the confusion which would now fol- 
low reversal of that opinion. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners has been a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for a Federal bureau and cer- 
tainly less expensive. 

“A splendid argument for the con- 
tinuance of state supervision of insur- 
ance and the retention of the law as 
interpreted in Paul vs. Virginia, is ably 
discussed in a paper entitled ‘Paul vs. 
Virginia—A Review of the Past and a 
Look into the Future,’ presented before 
the American Bar Association by my 
friend Judge John B. Gontrum, former 
Commissioner of Insurance of Maryland. 
IT recommend that all read this scholarly, 
intelligent presentation of a most timely 
subject. I share the opinion of Judge 
Gontrum ‘that no man or group of men, 
occupying a position of the greatest 
judicial responsibility, would disrupt or 
disorganize the system of state super- 
vision which has been built up over a 
period of seventy-five years, and thereby 
weaken the confidence of the people of 
America in an institution that affects 
almost every man, woman or child in 
our country.’ 

Should be Free From Doubt 

“There are those who disagree with 
the point of view shared by Judge 
Gontrum and me. They may be prophets. 
If their fears, concerning the overturn- 
ing of the legal principles enunciated in 
Paul vs. Virginia, are well grounded, the 
congressional action sought by Senate 
1632, and its companion bills, may be 
desirable; provided, of course, that these 
bills do retain unimpaired state super- 
vision as represented by the proponents. 
The legislation sought should be free 
from doubt on this point. If you, in 
the life insurance business, detect any 
possibility of doubt, it is your duty to 
seek elimination of that doubt. The 
legislation will affect your companies as 
well as the fire insurance companies. A 
debt burdened Nation should not at this 
time be required to support another 
great Federal Bureau, with the resulting 
conflicts of opinion and probable in- 
creased litigation to determine where 
Federal supervision begins, or where 
state supervision ends. 

“You may feel that the current con- 
troversy between the Department of 
Justice and the fire insurance companies 
does not affect the life insurance busi- 
ness. I say to you in all seriousness, 
that the objective of the Department of 
Justice appears to be regulation by the 
Federal government of all branches of 
the insurance business, rather than ask 
the states to correct any evils they 
claim have been discovered in connec- 
tion with the activities of the fire in- 
surance companies. 

“If further regulation of the insur- 





National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 


ance business is needed, the 
and the State Legislatures are always 
willing to consider the necessity for such 
regulation. The commissioners of the 
several states have demonstrated their 
willingness to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral government at all times in the 
solution of problems which affect the 
insurance business. What better evi- 
dence of this fact is needed than the 
appointment of a special committee of 
the Commissioners Association to co- 
operate with the Federal government? 
The state insurance commissioners, 
through their National Association, are 
cooperating with General Grant in ad- 
vancing a program of the War Depart- 
ment designed to protect industrial 
plants producing material destined for 
the advancement of the war. We have 
coeperated with the War Department in 
making it possible for insurance com- 
panies to reduce the cost of workmen’s 
compensation insurance which is a di- 
rect charge against the Federal govern- 
ment in connection with war contracts. 
In fostering this program, the coopera- 
tion of the governors of some states was 
sought and received. We have cooper- 
ated with the War Damage Corporation 
to make effective the purpose of the 
Federal government to furnish war 
damage insurance to the public. There 
is no reason why Departments of the 
Federal government should be_ hostile 
to, or destructively critical of a system 
of state supervision of insurance which 
has evidenced a willingness to cooperate. 
We favor any program which will ade- 
quately protect the public without un- 
duly increasing the cost of insurance or 
unnecessarily burdening the management 
of insurance companies. Destructive 
criticism should be beneath the dignity 
of Federal officials—constructive criti- 
cism should be welcomed and seriously 
considered by state officials.” 





APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 


John A. Menton has been appointed 
general agent in charge of the Baltimore 
agency for the Berkshire Life effective 
as of December 1. Prior to this appoint- 
ment Mr. Menton served as a producer 
and supervisor. 





SECURITY MUTUAL GAINS 


The Security Mutual Life, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., reports a 33% gain in new 
paid life business for November over 
November, 1942. Paid-for business for 
the year to date shows a gain of 29% 
over the same period of last year. 





J. H. SCHADT GOES TO BUFFALO 


J. Howard Schadt, former district man- 
ager for the John Hancock at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., has been made district manager of 
the company’s number one office in Buffalo. 
Mr. Schadt replaces Carl C. Bauer, who 
is being transferred to Niagara Falls. 


W. A. Alexander & Co., Penn Mutual 

redill i : ; 
Life’s Chicago agency, issues a sixteen 
page bulletin for sending to its service 
men. 











LIFE INSURANCE 


RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 





I | 





sented. 


of his own. 


120 West 57th Street 





GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY — 


We are ready to make several General Agency appoint- 
ments in medium sized cities in which we are not now repre- 
An excellent opportunity for the good personal 
producer to increase his income and develop an Agency 
The territory: Illinois, Ohio and New York. 


If you are interested write, 


Vv. W. Edmondson, Asst. to the President 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
(Founded 1850) 


New York, N. Y. 








CONTINUES DIVIDEND SCALE 


The Union Central Life announced 
that the current dividend schedule will 
be continued for the first five months of 
1944, It is the custom of the Union 
Central to establish the dividend sched- 
ule for the first five months of each year 
at a Fall meeting during the preceding 
year. The action taken at the October 
meeting of the board of directors was in 
accord with this custom. The dividend 
rate for the final seven months of 1943 
had been established at a previous meet- 


ing. 





UNION MUTUAL’S TOP SALES 

The annual fall sales campaign of the 
Union Mutual Life produced the largest 
volume of submitted business in the 
company’s 96 year history. Union Mu- 
tual paid business during November was 
23% greater than for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 





Russell L. Law, general agent in Bal- 
timore for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., has been elected 
one of the vice presidents of the Balti- 
more Better Business Bureau. 





E. C. Ward, manager of the London, 
Ontario, division, Confederation Life 
Association for the past thirteen years, 
is retiring after thirty years’ association 
with the company. 











An Opportunity for Two Men 


A life agency in New York City, which ordinarily does not 
advertise for its personnel, has two openings in its expansion pro- 








1. A thoroughly experienced brokerage supervisor. 


2. A personal producer who would like to assume some 
managerial duties that will not interfere with his per- 


sonal production. 


Either or both positions are on a salary basis or arrangements 
can be made for a different method of compensation. Write in 
strict confidence giving your full life insurance background to 


BOX 1487, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


gram which requires: 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA REPORT 





November Paid Business Gains $2,634,260; 
Gain for the Year to Date $19,866,745; 
Insurance in Force $656,662,931 

The paid business volume of life in- 
surance and annuities of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa in November was $6,450,745, 
a gain of $2,634,260, or 69% over the 
total achieved in November 1942, R. I 
Fuller, agency vice president, announced. 
The total paid business for the first 
eleven months of 1943 now stands at 
$69,700,611, a gain for the year to date 
of $19,866,745, or 40.3% over the corre- 
sponding period of last year, and a sum 
$11,572,864 greater than the total new 
business paid for throughout all twelve 
months of 1942. The Equitable Life of 
Iowa has paid for a greater volume of 
new business in the first eleven months 
of 1943 than in any calendar year since 
1935. November marked the twelfth con- 
secutive month the company recorded 
gains in the sale of new business. 

Life insurance in force was increas sed 
in November by $2,398,124, increasing the 
gain for the year in this category to 
$22,229,918. Total life insurance in force 
now is $656,662,931. 

Leading personal producers in Novem- 
ber were R. L. Nelson, Baltimore; I. S. 
De Bernardi, Oklahoma, and Leon N. 
Lefebvre, Portland. Mr. Lefebvre’s No- 
vember production increased his 1943 
paid business total to more than $1,(4),- 
00. 





EASTERN LIFE GAINS 

Harry Yarin, vice-president, Easiern 
Life of New York, reports that the com- 
pany’s paid business for the year 194. to 
November 30, has increased 10% over a 
similar period in 1942. Insurance in frrce 
has increased by 12% over Decen)er 
31st, 1942. 





W. E. HAYS SPEAKS IN L. A. 


William E. Hays, CLU, director of 
agencies, New England Mutual, «d- 
dressed the recent breakfast meetins of 
the Life Underwriters Association 0t 
Los Angeles. The title of his address 
was “On the Threshold.” 





Raymond F. Low, president, Amer’ an 
Reserve Life, Omaha, attended the ‘c- 
cent meeting of the national execu'ive 
board of the Boy Scouts of America | «ld 
in New York. He is a committee chuir- 
man. 
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Page Suggests Public 
Education on Insurance 


ADDRESSES LIFE PRESIDENTS 





Vice President of A. T. & T. Recom- 
a Teaching Employes and Agents 
, Become Expositors of Insurance 





\r:hur W. Page, vice president, Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


at tie Waldorf-Astoria, last week, said 
that if everyone realized the services 
life insurance provided for the nation 


and ‘elt that the services were well done, 
the oublic ought to have so friendly an 
attittide toward the business that it 
would have ample freedom to do its 
tasks well. “There isn’t any reason why 
the public shouldn’t know these things,” 


he said, “if the business will take the 
trouble to tell them. But I doubt if 
the telling can be done effectively ex- 


cept by making use of everyone in the 
business. That means creating in them 
a faith, a confidence and pride in their 
proiession, constantly renewing it and 
providing them with ideas, an imagina- 
tion and help in their task of trans- 
mitting their knowledge to the public.” 

Mr. Page pointed out that as a means 
of informing the public, the insurance 
business has as direct employes hundreds 
of thousands of people and as agents 
some hundreds of thousands more, which 
represents a fair section of the public. 
“They are scattered in every part of the 
United States and in every walk of 
life,’ he said, ‘and somebody in the 
insurance business knows everyone in 
the United States. If everyone in th§ 
insurance business knows what his busi- 
ness is about and really believes in it 
and knows how to tell other people 
about it and wants to tell them, it 
would seem that the public could hardly 
escape being informed on this subject.” 

Mr. Page suggested preaching and 
teaching as a method of getting all the 
people in the insurance business into a 
— where they are effective walk- 
ing-talking expositors. “Preaching and 
teaching are the dynamic parts of man- 
agement” he said, “it’s a tough job to 
create the energy to put ideas through 
a mass of human beings, not all of 
whom are good conductors of ideas, to 
keep preaching and teaching until the 
stream flows freely. The teaching and 
preaching have to be persistent, imagin- 
ative and perpetual. But if they worked 
100% everyone in the United States 
would have at least heard a convincing 


story of insurance. The easy side of 
telling the public by the printed word 
takes on new effectiveness when the 
hard way is in effect.” 

Mr. Page pointed out that if the 


teaching and preaching to employes and 
agents are done often enough and to 
small enough groups to make it effec- 


and effort, and is a 
difl re administrative job. “The results 
in the long run,” he said, “will depend 
on nat consistently the top-side of the 
business keeps its intentions strong. If 
the top-side wants it done and will re- 
ward the doers, the good teachers and 
ichers will appear and they will find 
th nethods of doing the job. Moreover, 
1 iis channel of thought works going 
ou! from the center freely and well it 
ou ht to bring back from the grass roots 
aii street corners a lot of information, 
1! ought to give management a fair pic- 
of public trends, of what the public 
{ cs Ano the life insurance business, 
why.” 


tive it costs money 


SHOWS 41% GAIN FOR NOVEMBER 

ew business produced by the Kansas 
| Life during November showed an 
n-rease of 41.7% over business produced 

ng the same month of 1942. Novem- 
_ business was written in honor of 
| |}. Barr, vice president and superin- 
lent of agencies, who celebrated his 
birthday November 1, and who at 
te end of 1943 will have completed 
ty-eight years of service with the 





Minnesota Mutual Life 
Makes Executive Changes 











HAROLD J. 
Harold J. 


life insurance 


CUMMINGS 


widely known 
who has been 


Cummings, 
executive, 
and superintendent of 


vice president 
agencies of Minnesota Mutual Life, now 
carries the title of vice president. Fred 


C. Hansen, E. P. Bragdon and Horace 
F. Beckham, who have been assistant 
superintendents of agencies, have been 
made superintendents of agencies. Alan 
D. Harmer who for several years was 
agency secretary has been made assis- 
tant to Vice President Cummings and 
the title of agency secretary has been 
abolished. 





General American Shows 
Large Gains for 1943 


Showing increases of 20% in Ordinary 
and 62% in commercial A, & H. volume 
over the corresponding period of 1942, the 
General American Life field force closed 
its October production campaign, dedicat- 
ed to President Walter W. Head, with 
an _all-lines equivalent volume production 
of more than $5,250,000, making the eighth 
consecutive month in which 1942 produc- 
tion figures were exceeded. In addition 
to awards offered to individual producers, 
the General American Life is maintaining 
the policy established last year of offering 
to invest twenty-five dollars in War Bonds 
for each dollar of premiums paid within 
sixty days on all business written during 
President’s Month. The company has in- 
vested $11,160,000 in Government bonds 
since this policy was adopted a little more 
than a year ago. 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 


W. W. Grosser and J. C. Gregsamer, 
who have been managers of the Grosser- 
Gregsamer Agency, Guardian Life, Chi- 
cago, for the past several years, have 
dissolved their partnership as of Decem- 


ber 1. Mr. Grosser will assume sole 
management of the agency from that 
date. 


ST. PAUL MANAGERS ELECT 


The St. Paul Managers and General 
Agents a at a recent meeting elected 
the following officers: T. M. Donohue, 
manager, Sun Life, president; John 
Steger, Massachusetts Mutual, first vice 
president; Steve Asbury, Aetna, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Norbert Winter, 
Minnesota Mutual and Henry Wise, The 
Prudential, were named directors. 





EDWARD G. FISHER DIES 

Edward G. Fisher, assistant manager 
in Indianapolis for the Metropolitan Life, 
died recently in his home following a 
short illness. He has been with the com- 
pany forty-two years. He was sixty- 
two years old. Surviving are his widow, 
a daughter and two sons. 





Dollar - Producing 


Time- Saver... 


. 


... is THE GUARDIAN’S Prospect Bureau 
—a time-tested direct mail plan which con- 
sistently is bringing a nation-wide average of 


11% return on mailings. 


For the first nine months of 1943 the average 
first-year commission value per reply was 


$12.62. 


By encouraging the prospect to consider his 
needs and indicate his immediate insurance 
objectives, The Guardian Prospect Bureau 
approach makes for time-saving selection of 
prospects and an early mutual understanding 


between prospect and Agent. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
50 Union Square — New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 
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Treasury Must Approve Overriding 


Commissions Above 50% Base Pay 


By O. C. Cool 
Director, Labor Relations Institute, New York 


their method of computing 
overriding commissions and_ bonuses 
does not conform with the latest Treas- 
ury rules for salary stabilization, many 
technical 


Because 


insurance companies are in 
violation, and may find themselves in 
difficulties when the tax inspectors come 
around. Under the new regulations, 
which were made public on November 
14, it is a violation to pay any employe 
a bonus of overriding commission which 
exceeds the dollar amount of the com- 
mission or bonus he received a year 


ago, except under certain conditions 
which seldom apply in the insurance 
business. Of course, special arrange- 


ments may be continued if approved by 
the Treasury, but such approval must 
be secured unless the bonus or commis- 
sion meets any one of the following 
conditions : 

1. If the employe’s base salary has not 
been increased since October 3, 1942 (in 
the case of salaries of more than $5,000 








“Must business” for every insurance com- 
pany before the end of the year is the 
filing of applications with the Stabiliza- 
tion Unit of the Treasury Department, 
seeking approval of bonuses and overrid- 
ing commissions. As the author of this 
article points out, the Treasury has re- 
cently placed a ceiling on such payments, 
which in effect limits them to amounts not 
exceeding 50% of the employe’s base pay. 
The only way out is to secure approval 
of all bonuses and overriding commissions 
in excess of such 50%. 

The penalties provided for violation of 
the Wage and Salary Stabilization Act 
are drastic, involving the disallowance of 
the entire compensation of an overpaid 
employe for tax purposes. This means 
that bonus and commission payments ex- 
ceeding the Treasury ceilings should be 
cleared with the Stabilization Unit in time 
for filing the approved amounts in the 
1943 tax returns. 

O. C. Cool has been director of the 
Labor Relations Institute, a national or- 
ganization with 6,500 company members, 
since 1938. Prior to that time he was 
a member of the Enforcement Division 
of the Internal Revenue Department. 








per annum) or October 27, 1942 (in the 
case of salaries of $5,000 or less per an- 
num), as the case may be, he may be paid 
a bonus which does not exceed the higher 
of the following amounts: (a) The dol- 
lar amount paid for the employer’s last 
accounting period ended prior to October 3, 
1942, or (b) the dollar amount of a bonus 
authorized under the salary stabilization 
regulations for the employer’s first ac- 
counting year ending after October 3, 1942, 
provided the bonus does not exceed 50% 
of the base salary. 

2. If the employe’s base salary has been 
increased since October 3, 1942, he may be 
paid a bonus not to exceed the same dollar 
amount of bonus paid him for the em- 
ployer’s first accounting year ending’ after 
October 3, 1942, provided that the bonus 
does not exceed 20% of his present base 
salary. 

3. If the employe has been paid regu- 
larly, in accordance with an established 
policy of the employer, a bonus based on 
a percentage of base salary, such bonus 
payment may be made, regardless of dol- 
lar amount, provided the percentage has 


not been changed since October 3, 1942, 
or October 27, 1942, as the case may be. 
4. An employe may also be paid a bonus 
which, together with all other compensa- 
tion for personal services, 


does not in- 





crease his total compensation for the cur- 
rent year over the total earned in the cal- 
endar year 1941 by more than (a) 15% 
if the total compensation for the year 1941 
was $2,400 or less; (b) 10% if the total 
compensation for the year 1941 was over 
$2,400 but not over $4,000; (c) 5% if the 
total compensation for the year 1941 was 
over $4,000 but not over $7,500. 


How New Regulations Apply 

What do these amended regulations 
mean when applied to the typical insurance 
company’s overriding commission? I am 
not an insurance man, but I have been 
told that the typical overriding commis- 
sion paid to branch managers is many 
times the yearly base pay, which may be 
either in the form of a stated salary or 
an amount considered to be in lieu of 
overhead. Unless the dollar amount of 
the commission remains the same as last 
year’s (or happens to be lower) the pay- 
ment involves a violation of the Treas- 
ury rules. And wnder no condition can 
the oz rerriding commussion or bonus exceed 
50% of the employe’s base pay, except 
with the approval of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Example: A district manager’s base 
pay last year was $2,500, and he collected 
$10,000 in overriding commissions, Under 
the new rules he may not receive any 
bonus or overriding commission in excess 
of $1,250, unless the Treasury has approved 
the payment. In short, the present rules 
limit this manager to a total compensation 
of $3,750. 

If this employe’s agreement with the 
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company entitles him to a larger overrid- 
ing commission due to the fact that sales 
in his territory have increased, the Treas- 
ury Salary Stabilization Unit must grant 
approval before the agreement can be ful- 
filled to the letter. In effect, the Treasury 
rules place a ceiling on overriding com- 
missions when such commissions exceed 
50% of the base pay. 

The employe whose base pay has been 
increased during the past fifteen months 
(that is, since October 3, 1942) is in a 
much worse position than the district man- 
ager whose case was cited above. The 
new amendments limit him to a bonus 
(which in the Treasury’s rules are lumped 
with overriding comissions) of only 20% 
of his base salary. 

Example: A branch manager’s base 
compensation was increased from $2,500 
to $3,000 in December, 1942. The total 
additional amount allowed him is only 
$600! 


Calculating an allowable bonus under 
the Treasury’s percentage-above-1941 for- 
mula is of little help to the average recip- 
ient of insurance company overriding com- 
missions. For example, if the district or 
branch manager was paid a total of $8,000 
in 1941, he is limited this year to a total 
of $8,400. 

None of these Treasury rules on bonuses 
and overriding commissions should be con- 
fused with the Salary Stabilization for- 
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FORWARD 


On All Fronts 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the Cause 
Theirs is a national mission, 
even more essential in times of war than in 
days of peace. Their arms include the sale 
of new life insurance and war bonds, the 
servicing of life insurance now owned, the 
relentless assault upon inflation, and a united 
and determined will to carry on... mighty 
weapons all for furthering the Cause of 
Freedom and perpetuating the Democratic 
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mula for commissions paid to sales nen 


There is no “ceiling” on the latter, tinder 
either Treasury Department or War | hor 
Board controls, so long as the metho) of 
computing the commission remains un- 
changed. The same percentage must be 
given this year as last. 

It is obvious that insurance companies 
must file their present overriding commis- 
sion plans with the Treasury for approval, 
The development will be watched with 
interest by all business executives whose 
companies pay compensation of this sort 
to employes. 





Appointed United States 
Life Agency Assistant 


Ray A. Miller has been appointed 
agency assistant of the United States 
Life, according to an announcement by 
Richard Rhodebeck, superintendent oi 
agencies. Mr. Miller’s appointment is in 
line with the company’s expansion pro- 
gram and its increased business both in 
the domestic as well as in the foreign 
field. A native of New York State, Mr. 
Miller attended Geneseo Teachers Col- 
lege and New York University, receiv- 
ing the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in 
1938, and Master of Arts in 1941. His 
first teaching appointment was in the 
Sag Harbor, L. I. Junior High School 
where he remained for three years. He 
then transferred to the Rockville Cen- 
ter High School, and later was appointed 
director of adult education. In 1942, he 
was promoted to the principalship of 
Rockville Center Grammar School, which 
post he held until becoming associated 
with the United States Life. 





Emanuel Dash Conducts 
Brooklyn Academy Course 


Emanuel Dash, general agent, United 
States Life and president, Dascit Under- 
writers, Inc., recently substituted during 
the illness of Professor B. G. Werbel, 
author and lecturer, at the Brooklyn 
Academy. Mr. Dash is conducting the 
class for an indefinite period during 
Professor Werbel’s absence. The _ |lec- 
tures are devoted to a foundation course 
in life insurance and consist of the fol- 
lowing subjects: history of life insur- 
ance; types of policies; construction of 
rates; applications; beneficiary clauses; 
and actual demonstration of sales work 
in the insurance field. There are jorty 
students in the class who are taking 
special courses in life insurance }ro- 
cedure. 

Mr. Dash has been a general agen tor 
the United States Life since 1930. 





A. E. Patterson 


(Continued from Page 11) 


are flashing along the road we are 
complacently traveling, and it is \ to 
us to repair this road or to find an er. 
There is no question in my mind ‘hat 
we can do it—and that we will do it— 
but it isn’t likely to be easy.” 





ATLANTIC LIFE NOV. GAI> 
Atlantic Life reports November »ai( 
business exceeded that of the ¢ ‘re 
sponding month last year by 42%. [n- 
surance in force increased nearly lili 
a million for the month. 
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You wouldn’t take them for leaders in 
business and industry, the tiny tots who 
wear this pin. But they will help to mold 


the destiny of America 


* 


Babies grow up, but it takes more 
than the march of time to fit them for 
a man’s size job. It takes milk and 
bread, clothes and shelter, medical 
care and education. It takes money 
every month. 

That is why men work and sweat, 
to earn a good living for their children, 
to give them a fair start in life. 

But some fathers do not live to 
finish the job that they set out to do 


for their children. And that is why 





“WE ARE 
KEEPING 
FAITH 


men own life insurance ... to take 
up wherever they may leave off, 
and complete the plans that they 
laid so well. 

Completing plans that must de- 
pend on years and money has been the 
business of life insurance for over a 


century. 


Ww 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Selection Department 
Aids Morale of Field 


L. CRUESS TELLS LOMA GROUP 





Mutual Life Executive Declares Agents 
Are Entitled to Full Explanation of 
Underwriting Decisions 





\n opportunity to make a major con- 
bution toward the development of 
orale and good will of a company’s 
ency force lies with the management 
the selection department of a life 
surance company, Leigh Cruess, vice 
esident and manager of selection of 

he Mutual Life of New York, told a 

oup of fellows and associates of the 
Life Office Management Association In- 

itute at a meeting held yesterday in 
ew York. 

“The man in the field has the right 

expect a full explanation whenever 

is not possible to approve an appli- 

tion for a policy as presented, for he 
has spent a great deal of time and 
effort in developing the prospect to the 

int of making an application for in- 
urance,” said Mr. Cruess. “In giving 
promptly the fullest possible information 
the selection department not only con- 
tributes to the agent’s morale but adds 
to his ability properly to select and 
appraise prospects as well. 

“All good field men,” Mr. Cruess con- 
tinued, “will recognize that there are 
cases where the company is not in a 
position to give any reason for the re- 
jection of an application other than 
‘confidential information,’ but this rea- 


son must not be used as a blind to 
simplify the task of the selection de- 
partment in explaining rejections to 


agents. A good agent does not want the 
company to give him something to which 
he is not entitled, but he does resent 
it if he feels he does not get what he is 
entitled to. Therefore, it is necessary 
for the company to be fair and con- 
sistent. The well-organized selection de- 
partment should be able from its rec- 
ords to judge who are good agents and 
should recognize that the agent who has 
established an excellent record has the 
right to expect a break on borderline 
cases,” 

Mr. Cruess told of the general pro- 
cedures that have been developed for 
passing on risks, outlining specific cases 
and problems that face the underwriter. 
He spoke at the second of a series of 
meetings initiated this year by the fel- 
lows and associates of the New York 
City area of the LOMA Institute. 
\rthur C. Daniels, secretary of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance and a fellow, 
served as chairman. 

Similar groups of fellows and asso- 
ciates are expected to be formed in 
other cities throughout the country. In 
setting the pace, the New York group 
is Maintaining a completely informal or- 

‘anization and plans to meet from time 
o time, not only to hear speakers on 
me of close interest to themselves 
but talks on phases of life insurance 
with which they do not happen to be 
losely affiliated. 





N. Y. MORTALITY RATE HIGHER 


Report for First Six Months of 1943 
Shows Sharp Increase; Suicides, 
Homicides Drop 
A prediction that the mortality rate 
ior New York State for 1943 will be the 
lighest since 1937, is contained in the 
October health report of Dr. J. V: De 
Porte, director of the division of vital 
tatistics of the state department of 
‘ealth. For the fourth successive month 
the mortality of the State was prac- 
tically the same level as last year, the 
rate being 10.9 per 1,000 population as 
compared with 11 a year ago. During 
the first six months of this year the 
nortality was considerably higher. The 
inticipated decline in births which be- 
‘ame evident in September, was accen- 
tuated in October when the rate of 17 
per 1,000 population was 16% less than 

in the same month of 1942. 

\mong the external causes of death, 
ee rates of suicide (10.6) and homicide 
2.1) were lower only once in the past. 








HEARD On The WAY ip 





[ understand the comptrollers of in- 
surance companies—or whichever officer 
is charged with the responsibility of 
compliance with salary stabilization regu- 
lations—are in a somewhat similar state 
of uncertainty concerning Treasury De- 
partment requirements affecting over- 
riding commission payments as the field 
producers are in connection with pension 
trusts. Hf a branch manager with an 
overriding commission arrangement is 
entitled to earnings in excess of 50% 
of his base pay under his contract, such 
commissions or bonus exceed Treasury 
Department ceilings and must be cleared 
by the Stabilization Unit in time for fil- 
ing approved amounts in 1943 tax re- 
turns or the company will be liable for 
stiff penalties. This is just another of 
those compliance worries that business 
has to contend with these days which 
are not in any law but stem from execu- 
tive directives under war emergency 
powers conferred on the President or by 
him on the heads of the many emergency 
organizations at Washington. This mat- 
ter is discussed in this issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter on Page 14, in an 
article by O. C. Cool, director of Labor 
Relations Institute of New York, who 
was formerly with the Enforcement Di- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

Uncle Francis. 


ETHAN W. THOMPSON DEAD 





Was Supreme Commander of the Mac- 
cabees Since 1933; An Authority on Wild 
Life Conservation and Reforestation 

Ethan W. Thompson, Supreme Com- 
mander of the Maccabees, died Decem- 
ber 1 at Ann Arbor, Mich., having served 
successive terms in this capacity since 
July, 1933. Funeral services were held 
December 3 and burial in the family 
plot at Boyne Falls, Mich. Mr. Thomp- 
son is survived by his widow and three 
daughters. 

At the time of his death, he was serv- 
ing as president of the Detroit Housing 
Commission; was a member of the 
United Spanish-American War Veter- 
ans, the Blue Lodge of the’ Masons, the 
Grangers, Modern Woodmen of Amer- 
ica, Eagles, Odd Fellows, and the Mys- 
tic Workers of the World. He was also 
a member of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, Michigan Audubon 
Society, and several other associations 
of similar character. His keen interest 
in wild life conservation and in re- 
forestation prompted contribution of 
many articles to wild life publications of 
the country. 

With the Maccabees 
began as a field worker, returned after 
Spanish-American War service, re- 
entered Maccabee work as district man- 
ager. From that time on he advanced 
steadily, building a sizeable business at 
Grand Rapids during the next sixteen 
vears and winning election to Great 
Commander of Michigan in 1919 and 
membership on the Supreme board of 
trustees. This post he held continu- 
ously throughout his life. 


since 1897, he 





Joseph P. Isaksen, Clear Lake, Iowa, 
has been appointed food distribution 
supervisor for South Dakota, with head- 
quarters at Huron. He has been sales 
manager for the farm mortgage depart- 
ment of the Equitable Society in Min- 
nesota, Iowa and North Carolina. 


NALU Secretaryship 


The board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is ex- 
pected to fill the unexpired term of W. 
W. Hartshorn as secretary sometime be- 
fore the end of this month. Mr. Harts- 
horn has been miade a superintendent of 
agencies of the Metropolitan Life. 








The rate of automobile fatalities, which 
has been going down since April, 1942, 
increased from 14.5 to 16.2, while other 
types of accidents decreased. For the 
first time on record the month of Octo- 
ber passed without a.diphtheria death. 


Jap Liquidation Of 
Cos. Told by Litchfield 
PASSENGER ON SS. GRIPSHOLM 


U. S. Life Far East Head Says Shanghai 
Insured Didn’t Elect to Salvage 
Surrender Values 








Galen D. Litchfield, an outstanding 
life insurance executive in the Far East 
and an official of United States Life in 
Shanghai, returned aboard the Grips- 
holm to this country after an 18,000 mile 
trip. Mr. Litchfield has been in the Far 
East for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury and has had a wide experience in 
handling life insurance matters in many 
Asiatic countries. When Mansfield Free- 
man, president, U. S. Life, left Shanghai 
in August, 1941, he placed Mr. Litch- 
field in direct charge of the company’s 
Far Eastern affairs. Litchfield is the 
last U. S. Life representative to leave 
Occupied China and he makes a first 
hand report of existing conditions life- 
insurance-wise in the following article. 
He spent seven months in an internment 
camp near Shanghai and tells of the 
steps used by the Japs to profit by 
taking over American life insurance 
companies. He further tells of the sub- 
sequent failures of these attempts due 
to the refusal on the part of the policy- 
owners of these American companies to 
cooperate with the Japs. 


Japanese Take Over 


“One of the many peculiarities of the 
Japanese in this war was the unusual 
and irregular method employed in hand- 
ling enemy insurance companies in oc- 
cupied areas,” Mr. Litchfield said. “Here 
[ shall recount only their actions at 
Shanghai where, under orders of the 
Japanese military authorities, I  wit- 
ressed the closure and so-called ‘liqui- 
dation’ of our own offices. 

“Hostilities began in Shanghai at 4:15 
a. m. December 8 with the Japanese 
Navy opening fire on the American gun- 
boat Wake and the British gunboat 
Petrel. Switching on the radio I learned 
from a Manila announcer that Pearl 
Harbor had been attacked. I arrived on 
the waterfront, where our offices were 
located about 7:30 to find the Petrel 
sunk and the Wake already flying the 
Japanese flag. 


“Japanese troops did not actually oc- 
cupy the main part of the Shanghai In- 
ternational Settlement until sometime 
after 9 o’clock. When they came in they 
immediately took over consulates, news- 
papers and banks. Insurance companies 
were, in the main, left entirely alone 
until late in January, when ‘supervisors’ 
were appointed to familiarize themselves 
with the businesses preparatory, as we 
learned later and surmised all the time, 
to the appointment of ‘liquidators,’ which 
was carried out in a rather elaborate 
ceremony with much ‘gold braid’ on 
April 11. A part of this ceremony was 
making it clear to us that although 
certain companies were appointed to do 
the liquidating they actually represented 
the Imperial Japanese Army and any 
failure on our part to carry out their 
instructions to ‘assist’ in the liquidation 
would be a violation of military orders 
and would subject the offender to in- 
determinate confinement in the dreaded 
‘Bridgehouse.’ 


“Assisting” in Liquidation 
“On April 13, after being introduced 
to my liquidators (officers from the 


liquidating company’s Tokyo office) I 
stated I would comply strictly with the 
military orders to ‘assist in the liqui- 
dation,’ but would naturally not go be- 
yond this in assisting them in their 
efforts to tear down in a few weeks 
what we had spent years building up. 
We parted company two days later when 
they called me in and said: ‘We do not 
believe we need you any longer,’ and I 
replied: ‘I do not think I would be very 
useful to you.’ 

“Anticipating the outbreak of war, the 
United States Life, for whose operations 
in that area I was responsible, had al- 
ready taken such precautionary measures 
as were necessary to safeguard records 





GALEN D. LITCHFIELD 


and policyowner financial interests. In a 
like manner, with the outbreak of war, 
no further business was issued; and by 
the time the liquidators were appointed 
we had already ceased receiving pre- 
miums which successfully foiled any 
Japanese ideas of inheriting a profitable 
and well-founded business which would 
provide a current cash income for them, 
or on which they might be able to in- 
duce policyowner sanction for under- 
writing the business in their own com- 
panies. 


Japs Circularized Insured 

“Following complete failure on these 
two points they circularized policyown- 
ers in the Shanghai area to the effect 
that the enemy company concerned (in 
our case the United States Life) was 
being ‘liquidated’; that certain funds 
were in hand (the inference being that 
we had ‘made away’ with the balance) ; 
that these funds would be divided among 
such policyowners as might apply, by 
May 31, 1942, for their surrender values; 
and that the Japanese authorities would 
-_ no responsibility for the equities 
of those who did not. The point here 
to note is that this was not an order, 
but that applying for surrender values 
was left as a policyowner option, as it 
actually is in the printed provisions of 
the policy itself. It should also be borne 
in mind that, being under orders to 
‘assist in the liquidation,’ we had to be 
careful in the nature of the advice we 
gave to inquiring policyowners—because 
not all of Shanghai's population (and 
therefore presumably not all of the U.S. 
Life portfolio) is anti-Jap. Our point 
made in each case was that the Japanese 
circular left the option open to the pol- 
icyowner and that, while our Shanghai 
office might now be temporarily closed, 
there was no contention on the part 
of the Japs, nor intention on our part, 
that the United States Life of New 
York would go out of business or ever 
repudiate its obligations wherever in the 
world policies might be held. Meantime, 
our Chungking and other offices in Free 
China continue to function uninterrupt- 
edly and this policyowner service will be 
extended to presently occupied areas as 
fast as they are won back from enemy 
control. 

“Tt is significant to note that 98% of 
our United States Life Shanghai policy- 
owners elected not to accept ‘the kind 
permission of the Japanese authorities’ 
(an expression they are fanatically fond 
of using) to ‘salvage’ their surrender 
values. This constitutes a truly convinc- 
ing expression of the abiding faith of 
the peoples in these occupied areas, in 
our company and in the cause for which 
our countries fight. 

“I know I speak for all our policy- 
owners in the Far East when | say that 
they are all looking forward to the not 
too far distant day when we shall again 
be able to resume our friendly relations 
with the people of China and our other 
friends who have shared the ravages of 
war so valiantly.” 
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The SENIOR NYLICS 
of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 







@ There are now 1,082 living Senior Nylics, including 116 New York Life agents who became 
Senior Nylics with the Class of 1943. 









®@ These Senior Nylics, under the terms of their Nylic agreement, have earned the right, 
by qualifying for 20 consecutive years under the rules of Nylic, to receive regular income checks, 
payable every month for life, provided only that they do not enter the service of another life 
insurance company. As most agents continue to write a substantial volume of business after 
becoming Senior Nylics, their Senior Nylic checks are only a part of their income. 









@ The average age when agents become Senior Nylics has been about 55, 







® Senior Nylics have a long record of life insurance service. Not including the members of 
the Class of 1943, the record of service of Senior Nylics is as follows: 





















Number of Service since Length of service 

















Senior Nylics becoming Senior Nylics with the Company | 

966 over 1 year over 21 years 
541 over 5 years over 25 years 
239 over 10 years over 30 years 
124 over 15 years over 35 years 

66 over 20 years over 40 years 

38 over 25 years over 45 years 

5 over 30 years over 50 years 


@ Now that so many of the younger agents are entering military service, a large proportion of the Senior Nylics 
are putting forth special efforts, thereby continuing to make available to the public the services of experienced life 


underwriters. The Company pays tribute to their loyalty in stepping into the breach in the present war emergency. 


@ The opportunity to qualify for a Senior Nylic income encourages New York Life agents to render the best 
possible service to their clients. Nylic for Agents thus benefits all concerned—the policyholder, the Company 


and its agents. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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Snapped at N.Y.C. Life Managers Annual Dinner 


















Drucker-Hilbert Co., Inc. 
Left to right: Julius Eisendrath, William J. Dunsmore, Mrs. Beatrice Price 


Russell, K. A. Luther. 





= 


Drucker-Hilbert Co., Inc. 
Left to right: James G. Ranni, Michael J. Denda, Julius Eisendrath, Manuel 
Camps, Timothy W. Foley, Patrick A. Collins, Louis Sechtman. 


Drucker-Hilbert Co., Inc. 


Left to right: Thomas J. Cullen, James A McLain, M. Albert Linton, Gregg L. 
Neel, Robert E. Dineen, George E. Lackey, William J. Graham, Charles F. J. Har- 
rington, Holgar J. Johnson. 


Mrs. Russell has traveied extensively in 
the interests of China and for many 
years has been actively engaged in pro- 
moting a closer relationship with the 
people of China. She spoke on China’s 
past history, its development and pres- 
ent status as a world power. Robert E. 
Dineen, newly appointed insurance com- 
missioner, New York, was introduced at 
dinner. 


[he above photographs show some 

those attending the annual dinner of 
e Life Managers Association of 
reater New York, held at the Waldorf- 
Storia, last week, at which time many 
surance meetings were held, including 
e Insurance Commissioners and the 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
uest Speaker at the dinner was Mrs. 
eatrice Price Russell (pictured at top). the 


eas 








4 
be 

















WEST VIRGINIA RULING 
Court Decides Executor Cannot Deduct 


Federal Taxes on Life Insurance in 
Computing Inheritance Taxes 
West Virginia Circuit Judge Julian F. 
Bouchelle ruled Dec. 4 in Charleston 
that an executor cannot deduct Federal 
estate taxes paid on life insurance in 
computing West Virginia inheritance 
taxes as long as the right exists under 
Federal law for the executor to obiain 
reimbursement from the beneficiaries of 
the policies. The decision was given in 


the case of the Central Trust Co., 
Charleston, executor of the estate of 
John H. Bannister, against State Tax 
Commissioner George P. Alderson. 


The trust company contended that the 
full amount of $27,693 paid in Federal 
estate taxes was deductible in determin- 
ing the market value of the property of 
the deceased subject to state succession 
or inheritance tax, and pointed out that 
in his will Bannister specified that the 
executor pay all debts and taxes. There- 
fore, according to the company, it was 
deprived of any right to seek reimburse- 
ment. Although disagreeing with the 
stand taken by the trust company, Judge 
Bouchelle also found that the tax com- 
missioner had not allowed a sufficient 
deduction in $318 

In his will Bannister left property with 
a net value in West Virginia of $52,239 
and also life insurance, not a part of 
the estate under the will, in the amount 
of $185,559 


HEAR COL. W. T. CHEVALIER 


Colonel Willard T. Chevalier, vice 
president and director of McGraw Hill 
Publishing Co. and publisher of Busi- 


ness Week, sneaking at the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
last week declared that if business is to 
regain in the post-war period the posi- 
tion which it occupied prior to 1929, it 
is important that what was learned 
about public relations and public atti- 
tudes in the early 1930’s be “dusted off” 
and put into practice again. “Quick ac. 
tion is called for,” he said, “because from 
the standpoint of effective results in 
the post-war period, regardless of when 
the war might end, it is later than you 
think.” ? 





Okla. Life Underwriters 


Sales Congress Committees 


The sales congress to be staged by 
the Oklahoma Association of Life Un- 


derwriters has been announced for 
January 28, by Thomas R. Wiison, Great 
Southern, general chairman. Harry 


Emmert, Tulsa, and Al Irwin, Oklahoma 
City, both of the Northwestern Mutual 
have been made co-chairmen. Other 
committee chairmen include: J. Hawley 
Wilson, Massachusetts Mutual, speakers 
committee; W. P. Stagg, te York 
Life, attendance committee; Edgar Van 
Cleff, National Life of Vermont, ar- 
rangements committee; John Brock, 
Equitable Life of Iowa, hotel reserva- 
tions committee; George Summy, Phoe- 
nix Mutual, reception committee; Irvin 
Hurst, New York Life, publicity com- 
mittee; Theo M. Green, Massachusetts 
Mutual, president of the Oklahoma City 
Association, committee member at large 


REPORTS 77% GAIN FOR NOV. 
New paid for life sales of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Life for November were the 





largest for that month in the entire 
history of the company, Harry S. Mc- 
Conachie, vice president and superin- 


tendent of agents, announced. New paid 
for business was 77% ahead of the cor- 
responding month a year ago, and sales 
for 1943 to date are now 14% above 
those for the same period of 1942, 


George F. Malcolm, formerly assistant 
counsel of Central Life of Des Moines, 
and now a lieutenant colonel in marine 
aviation, arrived in Miami this week 
where he is awaiting orders. He has 
been on active duty in the service since 


December, 1940. 





BROKERAGE MAN 


WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR 
NEW YORK CITY 


Are you, Mr. General Agent, looking for 
quality and permanency as well as quantity in 
making your 1944 Expansion Plans? I am 
sincere, dependable and have good contacts. 

My record is clear. Have fine experience in 
life insurance, in taxes, in the pension field, in 
business escrow agreements, and in program- 
ing. Can recruit and help full time agents. 

Can also probe prospect to determine his 
real interests and thus establish motivating 
reason for buying, often resulting in clinching 
sale for broker or agent. My methods are good 
for client, broker, agent, general agent and 
myself. 

Confidential interview sought. Salary and 
overwriting arrangement desired. Anxious to 
convince you that I have what you want. 
Please address in strict confidence: 


BOX 1491, 
The Eastern Underwriter 
41 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








Chamber Report 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Gov- 
busi 


from the Federal 
supervision of the 


any assistance 
ernment in the 


ness of insurance. 

“Many bureaucratic planners for the 
future believe that to say a thing is the 
same as doing it. There is, however, a 
limit to the boondoggling and failures 
which Americans can absorb. Better 


home front management begins at home, 
and not in Washington.” 


Conclusions of Committee 


The committee concludes with strong 
statements summarized as follows: 

The American people are opposed to 
any Government insurance, compulsory 
or otherwise. 

Free individual enterprise needs order, 
confidence and security. 

Prosperity is the product not of fear, 
but of confidence and courage. 

We believe the people of this country 
are opposed to the present emphasis 
and growth of Federal control, modified 
or so-called “state capitalism,” all-power- 
ful central Government, Government 
monopoly “enterprise,” parternalism, 
course of excessive spending and taxing, 
bureaucratic control, state socialism and 
dictatorship, encroachment of Govern- 
ment on the private enterprise system 
under the guise of emergency, state 
planning, economic controls, totalitarian 
terror, centralization of authority, arbi- 
trary authority, Federal bureauc ratic 
power, calculating political leadership, 
collectivist notions, totalitarian regimes, 
Marxist doctrines and unwarranted en- 
croachments generally. 

We believe that the people favor a 
Government of laws—not of men, com- 
petitive profit making private enterprise, 
careers open to talent and character, in- 
dividual initiative, the profit system, the 
American way, the importance of func- 
tioning as free and independent Amer- 
ican citizens, increased emphasis on self- 
reliance, enterprise and initiative, the 
right to work and to win, free and 
proper competition, open and above- 
board struggle, American standard of 
living, American ingenuity, American 
administrative ability and managerial 
skill and time-honored principles of state 
rights. 

Even Sir William Beveridge said: 
“Economic rewards for effort and eco- 
nomic punishment for failure of effort 
are the alternative of the chain gang.” 


PITTSBURGH BLOOD DONORS 

Life insurance people of Pittsburgh 
will donate blood in a body at the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter Red Cross Blood Bank, 
January 25, which has been designated 
as Life Underwriters Day. The com- 
mittee in charge consists of William W. 


Barry, manager, Sun Life of Canada, 
chairman: I. A. Cohen, Reliance Life; 
Robert A. McKean, Berkshire Life; 
Phillip Sallin, Metropolitan, and A. R. 


Williams, Sun Life. 
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Seaboard Medical Ass’n 
Approves Medical Care 


ASKS ADEQUATE DISTRIBUTION 
Committee Named to Confer With North 
Carolina and Virginia Governors 
to Suggest Legislation 
\ resolution “to take all possible 
steps to influence the enaction of laws 
for a more adequate distribution of 
medical and hospital care” was adopted 
by the Seaboard Medical Association at 


its recent meeting in Richmond. Adop- 
tion of the resolution followed agree- 
ment among the physicians that they 


“must take some steps towards increas- 
ing medical facilities before socialized 
medicine steps in.” The resolution called 
for “legislation to be sponsored by the 
medical profession of North Carolina and 
Virginia and its activities to be ad- 
ministered and directed through agen- 
cies approved by the medical societies 
of the respective states.” 

A special committee was named _ to 
confer with the governors of North 
Carolina and Virginia “to suggest and 
Sponsor legislation” which would be “in 
keeping with the best traditions of the 
medical profession and serve the best 
interests of the public as a whole.” The 
resolution was prepared by Dr. R. L. 
Raiford of Franklin, Va., who explained 
the association would like to see some 
hospitalization plan devised through 
legislation for rural residents, compar- 
able to that available in cities. He sug- 
gested legislative establishment of medi- 
cal centers, to which people could come 
at not too great expense. 

Governor Darden had indicated in an 
address before the group that he was 
considering a request to the 1944 Vir- 
ginia Legislature for the creation of 
“a study group to make definite recom- 
mendations as to what can be done 
about increasing the present medical 
facilities.” 


Johannsen Moves 


(Continued from Page 5) 


a series of private offices. A_ flexible 
arrangement has been laid out with an 
eye towards post-war expansion and the 
return of associates now on leave be- 
cause of the war. 


DALLAS CLU MEETING 

At the December meeting of the Dallas 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters, a 
panel program will be built around the 
theme “Life Insurance—The Keystone 
of Estate Building” and will be pre- 
sented by members of the Dallas chap- 
ter, CLU. Arrangements for the pro- 
vram are under the direction of James 
D. Edgecomb, John Hancock. 





R. DD. Eller, general agent, Pacific 
Mutual, Spokane, has been honored by 
the Oregon Supreme Council of Scot- 
tish Rite, by his recent election to 
Knight Commander, Court of Honor. 
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MAJOR LOUIS J. GRAYSON 


The officers in charge of the Life In- 
surance Sections of the Army and _ the 
Navy are Major Louis J. Grayson and 
Lieutenant Commander C. A. Zoller, Jr. 
Their careers follow: 

Major Louis J. Grayson 

Major Louis J. officer in 
charge of Life Insurance Section, United 
States Army, is a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, class 
of 719. He then spent several years in 
the manufacture of automobile tires as 
assistant to the superintendent in a 
plant which was manufacturing approx- 
imately 5,000 tires a day. After a few 
years in that work he decided to branch 
into sales work and sales promotion, and 
continued in that activity until entering 


the Army. 

In 1932 Major Grayson joined the 
Travelers, and for ten years, until en- 
tering the service in September, 1942, 
was associated with that organization, 
spending most of his time handling in- 
surance for the commissioned personnel 
of the services. His entire military ser- 
vice has been in the Life Insurance Sec- 
tion. Upon the retirement of Colonel 
William F. Harrell, the officer in charge, 


Grayson, 


LT. COMMANDER C. A. ZOLLER, JR. 


on October 1, 1943, Major Grayson was 
placed in charge of the section. 
Lt. Commander C. A. Zoller, Jr. 


Officer in charge of the United States 
Navy’s program of Government and pri- 
vate life insurance is Lieutenant Com- 
mander C. A. Zoller, Jr. He is a native 
of New York City, a graduate of Law- 
renceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
and of Yale Sheffield Scientific School, 
class of ’13. He saw naval service dur- 
ing World War I. Prior to his entrance 
into World War II service he was chief 
of the Actuarial and Insurance Policy 
Division, Veterans’ Administration. 

On March 4, 1942, he was commis- 
sioned in the U. S. N. R. His first duty 
upon entering the service was to or- 
ganize and become officer in charge, 
Insurance Subdivision of the Allotment 
Division. His present duties are these: 
Officer in charge, Naval Training School 
Insurance; liaison officer between the 
Navy Department and Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; release of “Insurance Officer’s 
Newsletter’; Navy Program, Govern- 
ment and Private Insurance. 

Lieut. Commander Zoller is a member 
of the Book and Snake Society, Yale; 
American Legion (for the past twenty- 
five years); Society of American Mili- 
tary Engineers, and Army Ordnance 
Association. 





‘ LIFE INSURANCE RENEWALS 


> Purchased on Liberal basis 


MUrray Hill 5-0313 


Agents Trading Corporation 
271 Madison Ave., New York 





5 P.M. to 8 P.M. MAnsfield 6-6305 








A LOOK AT 


continued its successful operations; 
adopted; 
Every eligible member of the family 


to suit the policyholders’ convenience. 


President: Daniel J. Walsh 





For forty-four years, through wars. epidemics and depressions. the Home Life has 
Every liberal practice consistent with the safety of policyholders’ funds has been 
Insurance protection at guaranteed low cost has been provided to its policyholders; 


purpose with premiums payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Treasurer: Charles T. Chase 


SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 


THE RECORD 


can secure a policy for every purse and 


Secretary: Bernard L. Connor 


Finding Out What Peo ple 
Like and Dislike to Read 


“LOOK MAGAZINE” 
Ad Conference Meeting Told Ajjout 
“Laboratory” Experiments to Determine 
Family Readership; Myers, Cook ‘alk 


TECHNIQUE 


Members of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference, holding a onc. Jay 
session in Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. \¢s- 
terday, were told about “Technique in 
Determining Family Readership” hy 
Vernon Myers and Harold Cook, whic 
are both on the advertising stafi of 
Look Magazine. It was explained by 
Mr. Myers, by way of background, ‘hat 
Gardner Cowles, Jr.. now Look’s presi- 
dent, became intrigued back around 
1928 with the idea of telling stories 
serially in pictures. The technique was 
to take a group of related pictures and 
with them tell a story from its start to 
its conclusion, using pictures and _ inte- 
grated text, rather than text alone. This 
idea came to fruitition for “Look” in 
the fall of 1936 when the first 
appeared on the market. 

Newest Technique 

Mr. Myers told about the newest tech- 
nique employed by the magazine to find 
out what readers like and don’t like. He 
recalled that in 1941 he had presented 
to the I.A.C. what “Look” was then us- 
ing—known as the Brandt Eye move- 
ment camera. Present technique, he 
said, is a direct outgrowth of that ex- 
perimentation. “The so-called one-way 
mirror technique enables an observer to 
watch a reader actually reading a mag- 
azine without the reader being aware of 
the fact that he or she is in any way 
associated with the test. ... Boiled down 
to its. essentials, this technique is simply 
watching over a reader’s shoulder while 
he reads or looks at a magazine.” The 
speaker emphasized that the technique 
to have value must be made on cross- 
section groups of the reading public and 
he described some of these experiments. 
He also said this is “a continuing study 
—issue after issue of the magazine being 
checked.” 

As to family readership, Mr. Myer 
said that Look’s definition of it is two- 
fold, (1) that not only will it be read by 
every member of a given family but (2) 
the majority of its features will be read 
by everyone in a given family. 

Cook Points to Common Ties 

Mr. Cook, in his portion of thie 
“Family Readership” talk, pointed out 
that the publishing and insurance busi- 
nesses have common ties in that re- 
search is an essential prerequisite to a 
successful operation. He said: “You, 
however, unlike publishers, do have a 
general and mutual share in the fruits 
of your research. You have common 
ground in these facts, as they relate to 
risks, rates and public service. Such 


issues 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Great emphasis is laid upon prestige as 
being an important factor in the career 
of the life underwriter. Not pompous 
prestige, but prestige that is built upon 
confidence. Organized selling is the 
sales theme of /Etna Life Salesmen. 
It automatically creates a reputation of 
knowledge and authority in life insur- 
ance matters which in turn means pres- 


tige. 





ETNA LIFE ORGANIZED SELLING 


ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliated Companies: 
The tna Casualty & Surety Company 
The Automobile Insurance Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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THE PORT NEW YORK 

One of the subjects having the close 
study of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York is what the 
future holds for the Port of New York. 
This un- 
equalled elsewhere in the world. Great 
have made since 
There is now no short- 
longshore 


Port is of tremendous size, 


improvements been 
World War I. 

harbor 
the Chamber 
able 


facilities or 
labor, says. So far the 
Port has been easily to meet the 
demands of the war effort without hav- 
ing the facilities their 
capacity; and shipping men in general 
testify that the Port can accommodate 
a much greater cargo than 
is at present being handled. 


age of 


occupied to 


volume of 


A large part of the outbound cargo at 
the Port of New York originates in the 
Central Freight Association Can- 
Of this freight, 25% originates in 
the vicinity of the City of New York. 
says the Chamber, to load 
this 


and 


ada. 


Consequently, 
vessels at Southern 
freight would require longer rail ship- 
ments and the use of a great number of 
freight cars when railroad equipment is 


ports with 


already fully occupied. 


No other port compares with New 
York with respect to the quantity of 
suitable cargo for broken stowage. This 


facilitates ship to its full 
capacity, 


in utilizing all 


loading a 
and labor here is experienced 
and in 


cargo space 


handling all types of cargo, including 


heavy machinery and other heavy mate- 
rial. With few exceptions, 
Atlantic ports is not so experienced. In 
Cham- 


ports and 


labor in other 


short, the other says the 


essentially 


ports, 
ber, are coastwise 
are not prepared to handle deep sea 
cargo. 

Owing to the great number of ships 
which are accommodated in the Port of 
New York, 
here than probably the total services of 
all the other United States ports. There 
are large numbers of commission houses 
engaged in exporting and importing, for 
custom house brokers, 
Consular staffs of all 
and so on. Also, 


Port on the east- 


more shipping services exist 


foreign bankers, 
freight forwarders, 
foreign governments, 
New York is the only 
ern coast which has an established For- 
eign Trade Zone. These services speed 
up shipments and promote international 
business in the Port of New York and 
the United States. 

It is hoped therefore that the War 
Shipping Administration will revoke any 


orders that have been issued di- 


may 











recting steamship lines which load at 
this Port to load at other Atlantic ports; 
and not any such orders until it 
has been definitely established by care- 
ful investigation by competent 
and public hearings that facilities at the 
Port of New York are being used to 
their full capacity. 


issue 


experts 





BROADER COVERAGE 

Last week the champions of broader 
coverages had their inning on the public 
forum and in the insurance press. What- 
ever the ultimate outcome of the present 
agitation for removal of restrictive state 
laws so as to enable a company to issue 
a single contract covering all kinds of 
personal property and liability insurance, 
it is clear that the insurance people are 
looking ahead to the post-war period 
and are endeavoring to predetermine 
public demand in the matter of insur- 
ance when normal world trade is re- 
sumed. 

Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts said in his 
address last week as president of the 
National 
missioners that his proposal for removal 
of restrictive laws so as to permit the 
writing of broad coverage is evolution- 
Those in the 
business who oppose the development 


Association of Insurance Com- 


ary, not revolutionary. 


point to long years of the public serv- 
ices of fire and casualty insurance con- 
ducted by the separate 
entities and question the advisability of 


companies as 


so sweeping a change in operating meth- 
All appear to be in agreement that 
post-war world many _ broader 
forms of coverage will be made avail- 
able to the public by the fire and cas- 
ualty companies, whether or not they 
are made within the present structure. 


ods. 


in the 


Mr. Harrington said it is the definite 
obligation of privately operated insur- 
to “meet the public 
insurance coverages at 
in sound, solvent com- 


ance companies 
need for broad 
reasonable cost 
panies.” 
President 


North 


John A. Diemand of the 
America Group, who is chairman 
of the insurance industry committee on 
multiple lines appointed by Commis- 
sioner Harrington of the NAIC, reported 
to that body that his committee is at 
work and hopes soon to present its final 
report. Mr. Diemand as president of 
the International of Cas- 
& Surety 1941, 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Blank & Stoller 
HENRY R. HEDGE 


Henry R. Hedge is president of the 
Boston Insurance Co., which this year is 
celebrating the seventieth anniversary of 
its founding. He is also president of the 
Old Colony, the Boston’s affiliate. Mr. 
Hedge was elected president of the two 
companies in April of this year, succeed- 
ing his twin brother, the late William R. 
Hedge. The Hedge brothers were born 
in Plymouth, Mass., and both were 
graduated from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1897, with B. S. 
degrees. Henry R. Hedge went with the 
Boston in 1906 and was elected vice- 
president of the Boston in 1915 and of 
the Old Colony in 1918. 

x 


Paul R. Willemson, executive vice 
president, Sterling Offices, Ltd., has re- 
turned to New York after a trip of 
several weeks to Mexico, in connection 
with Latin-American arrangements of 
his reinsurance organization. Established 
in 1877, Sterling Offices has been con- 
ducting Latin-American reinsurance busi- 
ness since 1929; recent expansion of that 
activity lead to the appointment of A. E. 
Bates as Latin-American manager at the 
New York offices of, the organization. 


* 


Edward C. ‘eile: educational di- 
rector, Connecticut Mutual, has been 
elected vice president of the National 
Society of Sales Training Executives. 
This organization, which affords an op- 
portunity for men engaged in_ sales 
training work to meet for the discus- 
sion of a common problem, draws for 
its membership from commerce, trans- 


portation, insurance, and the food and 
manufacturing industries. 
* 

H. G. Wright, district supervisor, 


London Life, Halifax, has been elected 
honorary vice-president of the Canadian 
Hospital Council of the Federation of 
Hospital Associations in Canada. 

i: ee 


Kenneth V. Robinson, New England 
Mutual, Hartford, is serving as a di- 
rector of the Waterbury, Conn. Kiwanis 
Club. 

* * * 


Leonard C. Ashton, 
Provident Mutual, 
Philadelphia life 
division of Philadelphia’s 
War Chest Drive. 

* * 


Clarence W. Ball, Mutual Life of New 
York, Sandusky, Michigan, is vice presi- 
dent of the Sandusky Lions Club. 

* * ok 


vice president, 
is chairman of the 
insurance companies 


1944 United 


L. M. Dalgliesh, assistant secretary, 
London Life, has been elected a_ vice- 
president of the Optimist Club Interna- 
tional. 







Blank & Stoller 
BUGLI 


Ralph W. Busgli, one of the well known 


RALPH W. 


personalities in the insurance advertis- 
ing field, has joined the Averell Brough- 
ton public relations and advertising or- 
ganization in New York City. Mr. Bugli 
was formerly with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and prior to that 
with the London Assurance Group. 
a a 


J. LeRoy Clark, who has been assistant 
manager in the New York office of 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., has been 
promoted to manager of its Jamaica, L. 
I. office and will handle all of Long 
Island. This is Mr. Clark’s twentieth 
year with Hooper-Holmes and his entire 
time has been spent in metropolitan 
N. 'Y. territory. He started as an in- 
spector. 

* ok * 

Lewis W. S. Chapman, CLU, editor oi 
Manager’s Magazine and Management 
Consultant of the Research Bureau, is 
on a tour of the Southern states. He is 
visiting member companies of the Bu- 


reau, as well as speaking at local un- 
derwriters and general agents associa- 
tions as follows: December 8, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Dec. 9, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Dec. 10, Jacksonville; Dec. 14, Birming- 
ham; Dec. 16 and 17, Nashville. 

x ok x 


T. F. Jennings, retired vice president 
of the Royal Indemnity and Eagle In- 
demnity companies, and Mrs. Jennings 
recently left for St. Petersburg, Fla., to 
be there until next May 1. Their son, 
Walter Jennings, state agent in West 
Virginia for the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 
is now a lieutenant in the U. S. Army. 

x ok Ok 

Sumner Rhoades, retired general man- 
ager of the E. U. A., is spending the 
winter at Delray Beach, Fla. 

. 

Waldo Hardell, formerly manage: 0! 
the automobile department of the (1as. 
W. Sexton Co., Minneapolis, is now @ 
captain with a bombing crew in England, 
friends have been advised. 

* * x 

Will H. Harrison, veteran Iowa »' ile 
agent for National Fire, is reporte: 1 
good condition at Colonial hospita at 
Rochester, Minn. He has undergore 4 
minor operation following a major one 
several weeks ago. He expects to re‘urn 
to Des Moines during the latter par! 0! 
December. 

* * * 

Marine Corporal George F. Duerr, Jr. 
son of the state agent in Minnesota for 
the Providence-Washington, has | en 
ordered back to the state to atiend 
officers’ training school after ser ing 
fourteen months in the South Paci! 
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Last Week’s Issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter 


The biggest bargain in the business 
educational world of America at the 
present time is the weekly insurance 
newspaper which, in the case of The 
astern Underwriter, for instance, gives 
a news, personality and feature review 
of many important happenings in the 
insurance industry fifty-two times a year 
and for an annual expenditure to sub- 
scribers of $3 

Proof of this can be found by any one 
taking the trouble to study carefully 
last week’s issue of this newspaper which 
contained 100 pages. It was a regular 
issue of this paper, although a larger 
one than usual. It was not what is 
known as a “special issue,” such as The 
Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling, 
also published by The Eastern Under- 
writer, and which also goes to sub- 
scribers without extra cost. 

In last week’s issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter were 225 articles of various 
kinds, including feature stories, spot 
news stories, personalities, educational 
articles, reviews. Comprehensive articles 
were printed of the principal conven- 
tions of the week, including National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
insurance division of American Man- 
agement Association. Among feature 
stories were the description of Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department and _ its 
operation, together with personality 
sketches of the executives of that De- 
partment. Other features included those 


showing how the insurance industry 
helps the Army and Navy to control 
fires; Canadian manpower _ situation; 


casualty-surety post-war problems, status 
of new Factory Insurance Association 
and numerous other articles. How pri- 
vate enterprise is battling with un- 
checked Social Security in Great Britain 
and what happened in New Zealand 
when it set out to achieve a Planned 
Social Security utopia and ran hog-wild, 
were described in interesting articles. 

By those in the business having pub- 
lic relations responsibilities the scope 
and width of last week’s issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter are particularly ap- 
preciated. They also recognize the num- 
ber of writers, reporters and editors 
necessary in the participation to make 
such an edition possible, as well as un- 
derstanding the wide geographical char- 
acter of the stories and articles, the 
writers living in many cities and in vari- 
ous parts of the globe. 

In brief, the edition gave a birdseye, 
world wide summary of insurance hap- 
penings which could not be duplicated 
in any other agency or channel. And 
the edition cost 25 cents. 

© * 
American Merchant Marine Situation 

The viewpoint on the American Mer- 
chant Marine held by the Chamber of 
Commerce of State of New York, as 
Presented to the Chamber by Alfred V. 
S. Olcott, chairman of the committee on 
harbor and shipping, follows: 

Two world wars in a generation have 
































made it clear that the United States 
cannot depend upon foreign shipping in 
time of war. In both conflicts vessels 
of foreign ownership were withdrawn 
from various trades to serve the emer- 
gency needs of their own Governments. 
The result at the beginning of both wars 
was an uneconomical rush on the part 
of our Government to build more ships 
and train more officers and men to man 
them. 


Thanks to the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, we already had made great for- 
ward steps in building up the strength 
of our merchant marine when we entered 
this war, and have been able to trans- 
port a far higher percentage of troops 
and supplies in our own merchant ships 
than we did in the first World War. 


The United States will emerge from 
the present war with all the essential 
elements of a great maritime power. We 
will have the largest number of modern 
shipyards, the greatest fleet of modern 
ships in the history of the world and a 
trained personnel to sail them; we will 
have well organized and efficient steam- 
ship companies to operate the vessels; 
and a continuation and extension of our 
reciprocal trade agreements program 
will open the ports of the world to 
American commerce. 

Following the cessation of hostilities 
our ships and those of other United Na- 
tions will be needed to carry materials 
to help rebuild shattered nations. When 
that task is finished, the huge merchant 
fleet of the United States must be ad- 
justed in keeping with our own peace- 
time requirements. 


The livelihood of millions of persons 
in such allied countries as Great Bri- 
tain, Holland and Norway depends to a 
great extent upon their shipping busi- 
ness. The United States should use its 
huge merchant fleet in cooperation with 
these nations so as to avoid cut-throat 
competition. 

The surplus of merchant tonnage at 
the end of the last war, the lack of a 
sound plan for its disposition, or a defi- 
nite shipping program to serve world 
commerce, worked to dislocate shipping 
in all parts of the globe. In the scram- 
ble for business, many lines sprang up 
almost overnight, old trade routes were 
abandoned and replaced by new ones, 
and the sharp competition which fol- 
lowed resulted in general demoraliza- 
tion of our shipping industry. This must 
not be allowed to happen at the end of 
the present conflict. 

The war has demonstrated the neces- 
sity of the United States maintaining a 
merchant marine which not only will 
provide ample tonnage for the nation’s 
commerce in normal times, but which 
will also be sufficiently large to give us 
an adequate merchant navy for national 
defense. 

During the debate in the House of 
Commons during July, 1943, Sir Arthur 
Salter, Joint Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of War Transport, declared 
that had it not been for the United 
States help, Britain might have been 
starved out of the war on two occa- 





sions. His remarks in this connection 
were reported as follows: 

The first period was in the spring 
of 1941 when England was losing 
several times as much shipping as 
was being built. It became quite clear 
that England was in grave danger 
of famine or of having to close its 
factories for the want of raw mate- 
rial, and of being unable to supply 
adequately or enlarge its army in 
the Middle East and elsewhere, all 
due to the lack of ships. The only 
place Britain could look for help, 
Sir Arthur said, was to the United 
States, then when the situation was 
explained raised its building program 
from 1,000,000 to 8,000,000 tons for 
1942, 

The second crisis arose when 
Japan entered the war. Losses in- 
creased immensely again, and the 
United Nations as a whole were 
losing more ships than were being 
built. The United States then raised 
its building program to 14,000,000 
tons, and last autumn to 20,000,000 
tons. 

No one can forecast at this time the 
tonnage situation which will exist at the 
conclusion of the war. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the time has come 
when most serious consideration should 
be given to the post-war period. Among 
the problems to be considered are: the 
amount and type of tonnage which 
should constitute our merchant marine 
to balance it with our needs; the amount 
and type of tonnage which should be 
sterilized as a national defense reserve; 
the amount and type of tonnage which 
should be offered for sale to foreign 
owners; and the final disposition of the 
surplus tonnage completed, under con- 
struction or on order; these are all prob- 
lems which call for the best thought of 
the shipping industry and the Govern- 
ment. 

In view of these considerations the 
following resolution is offered: 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York believes it is essential 
to the national welfare that steps be taken im- 
mediately: 

(1) to strengthen and expand the American 
Merchant Marine beyond its pre-war status, and 

(2) as a means of accomplishing this end the 
Chairman of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission is urged to appoint a committee of rep- 
resentatives of interested Government agencies, 
of outstanding shipping men, representative of 
every branch of the shipping industry, and of 
others interested in foreign and domestic water- 
borne commerce, who shall undertake an imme- 
diate investigation of post-war shipping prob- 
lems; who shall submit reports containing recom- 
mendations with reference thereto in the inter- 
est of the development and maintenance in the 
post-war period of a stronger and more ade- 
quate merchant marine under private owner- 
ship; and who shall continue their investiga- 
tions and reports from time to time on develop- 
ments as they may arise affecting these prob- 
lems. ; 

Respectfully submitted, 
Alfred V. S. Olcott, Chairman 
Edgar S. Bloom 
Basil Harris 
J. J. Kelleher 
Lynn H. Korndorft 
Emmet J. McCormack 
Inman H. Payne 

Committee on the Harbor 

and Shipping 

* * * 


Hull Underwriting For 1944 


Hull underwriting prospects in Great 
Britain for 1944 are discussed in observa- 
tions on marine insurance appearing in a 
late issue of the Post Magazine & Insur- 
ance Monitor of London. The writer says 
that hull coverage has pursued an even 
course during the war, thanks largely to 
the guidance given the market bv the Joint 
Hull Committee, headed by A. B. Stewart 
of Lloyd’s. Commenting on how stabiliza- 
tion has been maintained in marine hull 
underwriting, other than war risk, the 
Post Magazine says: 

“The committee, of course, has been 
aided in its task by the loyalty with which 
its recommendations have been supported 
by the whole market, and the present 
may be not unsatisfactory condition of 
hull insurance is the strongest evidence 
of the value of cooperation in hull under- 
writing, in contrast with the unbridled 
competition which at times has brought 
this section of the business to the brink 
of disaster. 





“It is common knowledge that hull rat- 
ing is based upon a sliding scale formula 
of increases according to the past claims 
experience of the ownership, so that a 
shipowner directly contributes to his own 
losses. In the first two years of the war, 
however, there were imposed several flat- 
rate increases or surcharges on all hull 
risks coming up for renewal. 

“These uniform surcharges were calcu- 
lated as a percentage of the basic rates 
and were, therefore, different from the 
uniform cargo surcharges which are levied 
as additional rates according to voyages. 
But the hull surcharges were imposed for 
the same purpose—to meet the rising cost 
of ship repairs and the increase in mari- 
time casualties due to wartime conditions 
of navigation. 

“The surcharges were applied in three 
steps, the last being for renewals in 1941, 
and amount to 374% in all on the pre- 
war basis rates. For 1942 and 1943, upon 
the recommendation of the Joint Hull Com- 
mittee, renewals were accepted subject 
only to the sliding scale of increased rates 
for past claims experiences, so it would 
appear that the surcharge already imposed 
is adjudged adequate to take care of the 
general increase in liability directly attrib- 
utable to the war. In the final analysis, 
however, it is the outstanding liability for 
deferred repairs which will determine the 
adequacy of the rates being charged, as 
underwriters are very well aware. 

“Further evidence is now forthcoming 
that hull insurance generally is on an even 
keel by the announcement of some amelio- 
ration of the application of the formula 
for arriving at renewal rates for 1944. In 
accordance with the Joint Hull Under- 
standings, when quoting rates for renewal, 
underwriters look at the past three years 
claims experience of the ownership, and 
if it is satisfactory the insurance may be 
renewed upon the same conditions as be- 
fore without any rate increase; but if the 
claims paid and outstanding warrant a 
higher rate the percentage of increase is 
determined by an agreed formula. 

“The latest recommendation for 1944 
renewals provides that where tlie rate of 
premium for at least two preceding re- 
newals has been affected by reason of one 
casualty, this casualty may be omitted 
from the claims figures in calculating the 
credit balance of the past three completed 
years. Thus where a shipowner has suf- 
fered a total loss or any other casualty 
involving a heavy claim on underwriters, 
which, in accordance with the formula, 
has resulted in a higher rate on two re- 
newals, his renewal rate for 1944 will not 
be increased merely by reason of this one 
casualty. 

“This is a very equitable arrangement 
which will obviate a ship owner being penal- 
ized by an isolated, and perhaps unlucky, 
casualty which spoils the appearance of his 
record, and which has already been taken 
into consideration in fixing previous renewal 
rates. At the same time, it will not pre- 
vent underwriters from continuing to rate 
up ownerships where necessary.” 
© (0 -<2 


Texas Hurricane Booklet 


The problem of adjusting the losses 
of July 27 hurricane that swept over 
some 10,000 square miles of Texas in 
the Houston, Galveston and Beaumont 
areas, causing an insured loss of $10,- 
000,000 is described in a 28-page booklet 
issued by the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau. A large map which is 
included showing the paths of West 
Indian hurricanes since 1900 was pre- 
pared and published by Cravens, Dargan 
& Co., Houston, from data furnished by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, weather bureau. 

Some 65,000 claims resulted from storm 
damage. Five of the adjusters who came 
from the East could not stand the hot 
August and September weather in 
Houston and became hospital cases. A 
number of men from points outside the 
Southwest lost considerable weight. 

The booklet tells in detail of the entire 
program used in handling the catas- 
trophic losses, the plan following very 
closely the suggestion of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters which had 
been made about sixty days before the 
hurricane. 
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G. W. Feller President 
Smoke & Cinder Club 


SUCCEEDING JAMES H. FOSTER 


Many Members of Club Enlist in State 
War Inspection Service, to Inspect 
Essential War and Food Plants 


G. Warren Feller of Pittsburgh, special 
agent for the North British & Mercantile 
Group, was elected president of the Smoke 
& Cinder Club of Western Pennsylvania 
at the organization’s annual meeting on 
November 29. He is well known among 
fire insurance company field representa- 
tives in western Pennsylvania, having 
served as an officer of Smoke & Cinder 


G. WARREN FELLER 

Club for the past three years and _ pre- 
viously as a member of many committees. 
The retiring president is James H. Fos‘er 
of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. 

Edward A. Logue, state agent for the 
Insurance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania and recently elected president of 
the Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, became 
the vice president of Smoke & Cinder. 
The new secretary is Paul Newman of the 
Travelers and the treasurer is Thomas 
J. Beagan of the National Union Fire. 

Following custom, the membership com- 
mittee was also elected during the meeting 
and its personnel includes Thomas Moody 
of the Loyalty Group, Charles Kahrs of 
the London Assurance and Joseph Guern- 
sey of the Standard. The newly elected 
officers will be inducted at the January 
meeting. 

Members of the Smoke & Cinder Club 
were finger-printed during a special meet- 
ing of the organization on November 22 
in preparation for enlistment in the State 
War Inspection Service. At that meeting 
Lieutenant Colonel John B. Warden, re- 
gional security officer of the Third Civilian 
Defense Region, was introduced by Penn- 
sylvania’s Insurance Commissioner, Gregg 
L. Neel, and outlined the purposes and 
activities of the State War Inspection 
Service, a voluntary organization spon- 
sored by the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. It is reported 
that nearly one hundred Smoke & Cinder 
members filed questionnaires that they 
might assist in the inspection of plants. 





LJUNGQUIST LOSES MOTHER 

L. Ljungquist, supervisor in the West- 
ern department at the New York home 
office of the North British & Mercan- 
tile Group, has suffered the loss of his 
mother who died December 4. 





BROUGHTON TALKS TO AD MEN 


Says NAIA Public Relations Program Is 
Not Handled as Commercial Publicity 
Job; Plan Is Coordinated 

The public relations program of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
is being developed “by and through the 
NAIA itself rather than being handled 
as a commercial publicity job supplied 
from the outside,” Averell Broughton, 
New York public relations counsel of the 
association, told members of the Insur- 
ance «Advertising Conference at their 
one-day meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
December 9. 

“I do not believe it would be to the 
interests of the association to treat the 
public relations program as something 
that could be done effectively outside 
as a rather large-scale publicity job of 
the commercial kind,” the speaker em- 
phasized. “Such procedure would have 
added very little of permanent value to 
the NAIA and would have accomplished 
little to permanently enlarge its public 
relations function and understanding. 

“With an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $100,000 a year, we are going to 
have to take a very practical approach 
to the job,” Mr. Broughton said. “We 
have in mind a planned and carefully 
coordinated publicity program, a mod- 
erate advertising program designed 
chiefly for spearhead and keynote pur- 
poses, a considerable expansion of the 
Washington office activities, and addi- 
tional personnel at key points in the 
public relations activity.” 





Southern States to File 
States Right Brief 


Positive confirmation that a group of 
Southern attorneys-general will file a 
states rights brief in the Department 
of Justice Appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Judge Underwood’s decision throw- 
ing the SEUA indictments out of court 
has been secured from the office of T. 
Grady Head, Georgia attorney-general. 
It is not believed the brief has yet been 
filed. Attorney-General Head is ill with 
a cold and could not be reached this 
week directly for a statement. Repre- 
sentatives of four states were present 
during the argument of the SEUA mo- 
tion before Judge Underwood. These 
states represented were Georgia, North 
Carolina, Alabama and Florida. 


N. A. MOVES RICHMOND OFFICE 
_ The service office of the North Amer- 
ica Group at Richmond, Va., will be 
moved the latter part of the month 
trom present quarters in the American 
Bank Building to the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia Building. 


AID CONN. WAR INSPECTION 


Eighty-five Members of Connecticut 
Field Club Volunteer; Hartford 
Meeting Addressed by Leaders 

Eighty-five members of the Connecti- 
cut Field Club have volunteered to par- 
ticipate in the work of the States War 
Inspection Service. Seventy-five of them, 
representing all parts of the state, at- 
tended an enthusiastic meeting in the 
assembly hall of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, on December 6. 
Deputy State Insurance Commissioner 
George Goodwin presided. Commissioner 
E. W. Allyn outlined the history of this 
movement, which is being sponsored by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, stating that plans had 
been completed for the work in some 
thirty-eight states and that most of the 
other states were well along in the com- 
pletion of their organization. In Con- 
necticut the responsibility is shared by 
the Connecticut War Council. 

Lieutenant Colonel Russell Hamlin, 
head of the Protection Department, 
OCD, First Region, presented the Fa- 
cility Security Division plan with respect 
to plants to be inspected. 

The state director, S. Gray Tracy, and 
the deputy director, Warren A. Ball, ap- 
pointed by Commissioner Allyn, gave 
printed instructions to each of the in- 
spectors present and went over in detail 
the several points to be covered in their 
inspection work. ee 

The States War Inspection Service is 
mainly responsible for inspection and 
anti-sabotage precautions in war plants 
that are either directly or indirectly es- 
sential to the war effort or civilian econ- 
omy. 

It is particularly fortunate that these 

trained experts in their field are willing 

to give their time and service in this 
patriotic work. 

The general effect of the work should 
help in winning the war and its benefits 
will carry over into the post-war era. 


Insurance Anchor Club 
Meeting on December 16 


President Joseph F. Lawler of the In- 
surance Anchor Club says that the next 
regular meeting of the organization will 
be held at Vera Cruz Club House, 305 
East 23rd Street, New York City on 
Thursday, December 16, at 8 p. m. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting there will 
be an open meeting at 9 p. m., to which 
all men in the insurance fraternity are 
cordially invited. This meeting will be 
addressed by Joseph M. Foley, Deputy 
Tax Collector of Bronx County of New 
York. 

Any members who desire to have 
dinner with their officers may meet with 
them at Pete’s Tavern, 18th Street and 
Irving Place, New York City, at 6 p. m. 
Those desiring to join the officers for 
dinner are requested to advise either 
the recording secretary or the president 
not later than December 14. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETIN« 
of 
INSURANCE FEDERATION OF 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


PLEASE TAKE NOTICE—The a:- 
nual meeting of the INSURANC®: 
FEDERATION OF NEW YORE, 
Inc. will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City on the 22nd day 
of December, 1943 at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon, at which time election of 
directors and officers will take place 
and the reports of the officers will be 
presented. 

Harry H. Wadsworth, President 


Everette H. Hunt, Secretary 











TAYLOR DIES IN CINCINNATI 





Was Senior Partner in Neare, Gibbs & 
Co., Famous River Marine Writing 
Office; Born in Ireland 
Boyd C. Taylor, 71, senior partner in 
the firm of Neare, Gibbs & Co., Cin 
cinnati, died November 28. Mr. Taylor 
had been with the firm for many years. 
The other two partners, George W. 
Neare, IJ and Brian A. Thompson are 
both in the armed services. The firm is 
one of the largest river marine under- 
writing offices in the county and Mr. 
Taylor was an experienced underwriter 

in marine and other lines. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Ennis Killen, 
Ireland, and came to this country in 
1898. He was a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Cincinnati Port of the 
Propeller Club, and Caledonian Society 
and was a 32nd Degree Scottish Right 
Mason. 

He is, survived by Mrs. Taylor, one 
son, Boyd C. Taylor, Jr., seaman first 
class in the Coast Guard, and _ three 
daughters, Mrs. Frank Ferris, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Green and Miss Dorothy Taylor. 





N. Y. City Insurance Women 
Will Have Christmas Party 


The Insurance Women of New York 
will give its annual Christmas cocktail 
party December 20 at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City. Plans for the 
party were completed at the meeting of 
the club in the executive committee 
room of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, December 6. 

At that meeting, Florence McCaskie, 
president, made a report on the Novem 
ber 4th meeting at Syracuse to which 
she was delegate, when the New York 
City women joined with other local clubs 
in the state to organize the Federation 
of New York State Insurance Women’s 
Clubs. The members decided to add to 
their charitable activities by fostering a 
specific charge whose progress they maj 
follow through the years. 





Schaefer Sun Special In 
New York Suburban Field 


The Sun Insurance Office has ap 
pointed Carl Schaefer as special agent 
in the New York suburban field, suc 
ceeding the late G. E. Lesch. Mr 
Schaefer will maintain headquarters at 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





American Promotes Cullen; 


Names Jones as Successor 


A. J. Cullen, former special agent o 
the American Insurance Group workin: 
from the Philadelphia office, has bee: 
promoted to the position of inland ma 
rine production specialist in the Phila 
delphia area. He is succeeded as specia 
agent by Paul P. Jones. 

Both of them will make their head 
quarters in the service office of th: 
American Group in the Public Ledge: 
Building, Philadelphia. Before joinin: 
the American Group, Mr. Cullen spent 
eleven years in inland marine insurance: 
with a large company group. 
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Kennedy Scores Bill To 
AbandonWDCPremiums 


ADDRESSES SENATOR TAFT 





Says Senator’s Bill to Relieve Policy- 
holders From Paying Third Year 
Premiums Violates Agreement 





Sharp protest against enactment of 
i] introduced in the United States 
Senate by Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio to authorize the War Damage 
Corporation to relieve present policy- 
holders from paying the third year’s 
premiums for war damage insurance is 
expressed in a letter written to Senator 
Taft by Sidney R. Kennedy, president 
of the Buffalo Insurance Co. 
Mr. Kennedy expressed surprise that 
Senator Taft should sponsor this bill, 
and uid: 
“It is probably true that the opera- 
tions of the War Damage Corporation, 
in which the Buffalo Insurance Co. is a 
participant, have so far been profitable. 
Even this is not certain, as it is reported 
that the corporation has assumed lia- 
bility retroactively for heavy unad- 
justed losses in the Philippines area in- 
curred prior to the formation of the 
WDC. 


the 


Seems Out of Order 


“This incidentally seems to me to be 
out of order. If the United States Gov- 
ernment wishes to reimburse these prop- 
erty owners for war losses, the funds 
should be provided by Congress and 
not by a corporation non-existent at the 
time of the losses, and one in which 
privately owned insurance companies 
were participants. It seems to have been 
overlooked that whatever the corpora- 
tion paid or agreed to pay to these 
Philippine property owners would weak- 
en by just those amounts of payment 
the loss paying ability, in the event of 
a domestic major loss, of the corpora- 
tion and its participating insurance com- 
panies. 

[Editor’s Note: Discussing this ques- 
tion in his address before the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
Pittsburgh last October, James W. 
Close, general counsel of WDC, stated 
that rates for present insurance are not 
based on losses back to December 7, 
1941, and premiums collected are not 
used by WDC to compensate for losses 
occurring prior to July 1, 1942, when 
i were first sold to the 
public. 

“For the first two years of its oper- 
ation, the WDC has in my opinion given 
property owners their money’s worth 
in the way of protection. 

Large Scale Attacks 


“It seems to have been overlooked 
that at the beginning of the war Jap- 
anese warships were throwing incen- 
diary bombs into forest areas along the 
Pacific Coast and into oil refineries near 
Santa Barbara. Similar attacks on a 
large scale might have caused tremen- 
dous damage to closely built frame 
areas of cities along the Coast such as 
the Mission District in San Francisco 
ree the important congested oil field of 
Santa Fe Springs. 

"hose same hazards are by no means 
neglizible today. Bombing planes can 
Operate at distances hardly dreamed of 
a lew years ago. It would be physically 
Possible for Hitler, now desperate, to 
sen’ a squad of planes as far as our 
Own city of Buffalo. It is improbable 
that they could get back to their base, 
_ ineanwhile, under favorable wind 
and weather conditions, such an attack 
‘ wipe out a large part of our con- 
Ses'] trame East Side, and at the same 
n _brace up the sagging German 


reover, paragraph number two of 
‘greement between the insurance 
Onvvames and the WDC prohibits the 
‘ation from making any revisions 
€ agreement except those not in- 
- tent with the basic principles em- 
( | in the program. 
Principles of Agreement 

ose principles clearly contemplated 
premiums should be charged for 
rotection extended, and to abandon 


the practice of charging premiums would 
be inconsistent with those principles and 
would violate the terms of the agree- 
ment. In my opinion the enactment of 
your bill would void the agreement. 

“Tf the insurance companies which, 
actuated chiefly by public spirit, risked 
their money in this war damage insur- 
ance enterprise had been informed in 
the spring of 1942 that in the third 
year of the operations of the corpora- 
tion no premiums would be charged if 
no major loss was incurred, it is prob- 
able that the list of cooperating com- 
panies would have been much shorter. 

“The enactment of your bill would 
certainly have the support of the large 
number of people who naturally favor 
any legislation that proposes to give 
them something for nothing. 

Would Encourage Demagogues 

“It would also encourage the habitual 
demagogues who from their tubheads 
would loudly argue that if the prosper- 
ous WDC, practically a governmental 
monopoly, gave them free war damage 
insurance in their third year, any pros- 
perous privately owned fire insurance 
company could and should do the same 
thing in respect of their fire insurance, 
which would be actuarially unsound and 
impossible without rendering most in- 
surance companies insolvent. 

“If the WDC ends up with a profit, 
such of it as belongs to the Government 
should be disposed of by Congress, pre- 
ferably to diminish the indebtedness of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the parent of the War Damage Corpo- 
ration,” 


Insurance Accountants To 


Hold Annual Meeting Today 


The Insurance Accountants Associa- 
tion is holding its annual meeting and 
dinner at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, today. The business meet- 
ing, with election of officers and mem- 
bers of executive committee, is called 
for 4:30 p. m. in the Panel Room. A 
talk on wage stabilization will be given 
by Mr. Matthews. 


MAY GET FIRE RATE PENALTY 

Alfonso Johnson Warns That City of 

Dallas, Tex., Faces 5% Penalty Unless 
Losses Are Held to Minimum 


Unless Dallas, Tex., can hold its fire 
losses to the minimum for the balance 
of December, it will face a 5% penalty, 
effective March 1, Alfonso Johnson, sec- 
retary of the Dallas Fire Prevention 
Council announces. He estimates the 
1943 insured losses at $1,000,000 which 
will be one-third less than those of 
1942; since the penalties and credits are 
figured on a five year average, the 1938 
losses of less than one-half million will 
be dropped and the 1943 loss of one 
million will be added, probably forcing 
Dallas into the penalty column. Each 
5% nenaltv in Dallas amounts to about 
$75.000 additional fire premiums. 

The City Council of Dallas has had 
Jav W. Stevens of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters make a survey of 
the personnel of the fire department and 
he is returning to Dallas soon to make 
a final report with suggestions. Horatio 
Bond of the National Fire Protection 
Association has also visited Dallas and 
made suggestions as to improved meth- 
ods of inspections. 

The Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
nointed a special fire prevention com- 
mittee to coonerate with the Fire Pre- 
vention Council in an attemp to decrease 
the fire losses in business houses and 
the industries, where the largest volume 
of loss is now resulting. 

Eighty thousand Dallas homes will re- 
ceive Christmas greetings from the Fire 
Prevention Council and the Fire De- 
partment, the outside of which wifl be 
in color with an old time illustration 
“Running to the Fire” but on the in- 
side will be warnings about the hazards 
of smoking, decorations, heating equip- 
ment, electrical equipment and _ over- 
crowding. The city of Dallas is send- 
ing this message to every user of water 
as a part of the continuous fire pre- 
vention campaign. 


To Progressive Agents — 


May we show you concrete 


proof of business produced 


for our agents by our Tested 


Sales Aids? These sales 


methods will produce for you. 


Ask To Have Our Fieldman Visit You 


New York Underwriters Insurance Company 


Under management of 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


Ninety John Street 





New York 


PLAN MEETING IN ROCHESTER 


Underwriters Board to Stage Regional 
Meeting and Dinner; Nominates Slate 
for December 10 Election 

A regional meeting and dinner for fire 
and casualty insurance agents will be 
staged by the Underwriters Board of 
Rochester, N. Y., December 10, with the 
following speakers and subjects: 

Robert E. Consler, president of the 
board, greetings; J. L. Broughton, Pavi- 
lion, N. Y., regional vice president, New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
‘United, We Stand”; Roy A. Duffus, 
James Johnston Agency, “What Every 
Insurance Man Should Know About Ra- 
tioning’; Clarence H. Twitchell, Syra- 
cuse, regional vice president, state asso- 
ciation, “Insurance and the Post-war 
Era”; Charles M. Epes, president, Buf- 
falo Fire Underwriters Association, 
“Mysterious Disappearance”; A. C. Wal- 
lace, Goshen, president, state association, 
“The Fifth Freedom”; Averell Brough- 
ton, public relations counsel, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, “Pub- 
lic Relations in Insurance.” Messrs. Wal- 
lace and Averell Broughton will speak 
following the dinner and the others will 
appear at the afternoon session. 

The Rochester board has nominated 
the following directors to be voted on 
December 6: 

Class 1: Arthur L. Griffith, E. F. Ash- 
ley & Co.; Mr. Duffus; Chester C. 
Champion; Kalbfleisch-Champion, Inc.; 
Robert M. Markin, Markin’s Agency, 
Inc.; Frank O. Hayes, Harold A. Pye 
Agency, Inc.; Charles H. Tuke, Chas. 
H. Tuke Insurance Agency. ' 

Class 2: Carl J. Benson, Phoenix As- 
surance; Elmer S. Tiger, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety. 

Class 3: Howard R. Bacon, Pittsfield; 
Christine Mabry, Fairport. 

Class 4: David M. Allyn, Theodore M. 
Childs, George J. Cleary, Wellington 
Potter. 


NEW FIRE POLICY FOR TEXAS 


Eastern Companies Ask Board to Defer 
Action Pending Submission of 


Modern, Simplified Policy 


Texas will have a new standard fire 
insurance policy contract but Fire In- 
surance Commissioner Marvin Hall will 
not attempt to set a date when such a 
new policy will become effective nor is 
he able at this time to say just what 
will be finally adopted. 

Former Texas Fire Insurance Com 
missioner Raymond S. Mauk, now sec- 
retary of the American General Insur- 
ance Co., Houston, submitted a new pol- 
icy contract some months ago; the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents 
and the Texas companies have long ad- 
voacted a revised modernized policy and 
the Board of Insurance Commissioners 
has_ been 
months. 

Until recently the eastern companies 
seemingly opposed any new fire contract 
at this time but it is understood that 
they are now working on what has been 
called the most modern and simplified 
policy yet submitted in Texas and have 
asked the Insurance Commissioners to 
not make any decision until the Texas 
board has had time to study the policy 
to be submitted by the representatives 
of eastern companies. It is understood 
that the eastern companies propose to 
reduce the present some two hundred 
permits, clauses and warranties to about 
twenty five standard endorsements. 


studying suggestions for 





Syracuse Women Plan 
Christmas Party Dec. 13 


The December meeting of the Syra- 
cuse Insurance Women’s Association 
will take the form of a Christmas party 
at the Onondaga Hotel on Monday, 
December 13. A USO party shower will 


be a feature. Buffet supper will be 
served following which there will be 
games and interchange of presents 


among members. The Hiawatha Room 
will be decorated with a Christmas tree 
and holiday colors. 
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Diemand Replies To 
Attack on Insurance 


WRITES PHILADELPHIA RECORD 





Claims Editorial Was Based on Views 
of Biddle Without Taking Facts 


Into Consideration 





John A. Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America and 
one of the most highly respected insurance 
executives in the country, has written to 
the Philadelphia Record pointing out im- 
accuracies in an editorial concerning the 
United States Government’s suit against 
fire insurance companies. In this letter 
Mr. Diemand strongly defends the efforts 
of the insurance business to secure legis- 
lation in Congress to protect state regula- 
tion of the business. His letter follows 
in full: 


The editorial, “Insurance Monopoly Bill 


Sets Pernicious Precedents,” which ap- 
peared in The Philadelphia Record on 
October 30, 1943, and deals with the in- 
surance bills introduced recently in both 
houses of Congress, was apparently based 
on the views of Attorney General Biddle 
without taking into consideration the facts 
of the situation as they are. 

The title itself is in error. It is not a 
“monopoly” bill. It simply affirms a pol- 
icy of state regulation of insurance which 
has been recognized as sound by both the 
Congress and the Supreme Court for over 
seventy-five years. 

Cites Court Ruling 

The editorial states that the bill “would 
make insurance companies immune from 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws.” 
Since the bill is concerned only with the 
Sherman and Clayton acts, it has no effect 
whatsoever on the anti-trust laws and reg- 
ulations of the various states. 

It is true that the need for this legisla- 
tion grew out of an attack made by the 
Justice Department on 198 fire insurance 
companies, among which are some of the 
nation’s oldest and most respected institu- 
tions, but although the District Court found 
no basis for the Justice Department’s 
charge, The Record editorial goes on to 
assume that the companies are guilty of 
“monopolistic practices and fixing of uni- 
form exorbitant premiums.” The court 
says they are not and the court’s decision 
has been appealed by the Government, 

The editorial states that the effect of 
this bill would be to “supersede the court 

. and settle the issue in Congress.” That 
premise is false. If the insurance com- 
panies have been guilty of any offense, 
the passage of this legislation would have 
no effect whatever on their being tried and 
convicted if the Supreme Court reverses 
the District Court. 

For State Regulation 

A fair-minded view of the proposed 
legislation would make clear that it is to 
make sure that state regulation of insur- 
ance is not nullified. Congress is asked to 
affirm its long understood and recognized 
intention that the Federal anti-trust laws 
should not apply to the insurance business. 
The record is clear that in the passing of 
the Clayton and Sherman acts, — 
did not intend that they should apply t 
insurance, 

The first two points in support of the 
main premise of the editorial are that the 
passage of this bill would set a “shocking 
precedent of Congressional interference” 
and “a shocking precedent in granting spe- 
cial favor.” Neither of these points is 
true. No precedent would be set since, 
as stated above, Congress is merely asked 
to affirm its already expressed intention 
as to the law in this particular case. No 
special favors or privileges are being 
asked, since the regulation of insurance 
has been a matter for the states for over 
ninety years and the bill simply would 
affirm that this practice be continued. 


Cites Labor Precedent 


As for setting precedents, see an edi- 
torial in The New York Times for No- 
vember 4 entitled “Speaking of Prece- 





dents,” and which in reference to this leg- 
islation states: “. .. Mr. Biddle forgets. 
The precedent has already been established. 

Labor unions have long been granted spe- 
cific immunity from the Federal anti-trust 
laws. 4 

As to the charge of monopoly reiterated 
in The Record editorial: The indictments 
brought about by the Department of Jus- 
tice have been dismissed. That should be 
sufficient for fair-minded people until the 
courts find otherwise. Men in this country 
are presumed to be innocent until con- 
victed. The facts are that no monopoly 
exists. And even a superficial study of 
rates will show that they have declined 
steadily since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. The average rate for fire insurance 
has gone down more than 40% in the last 
thirty years. 

Should Clarify Intention 

Next it is stated in The Record editorial 
that the bill to which it refers would im- 
pair “our judicial system by inviting de- 
fendants faced with Government prosecu- 
tion to rush to Congress to get laws amend- 
ed or appealed, instead of standing trial 
in court.” The bill would do nothing of 
the kind. 

It does not exempt the fire insurance 
companies from standing trial if the Su- 
preme Court reverses Judge Underwood. 
But since when has it been considered 
detrimental to our judicial system for 
Congress to clarify its intention as to the 
laws which the Congress enacted? When 
a department in the executive branch of 
the Government disregards uninterrupted 
Supreme Court decisions of seventy-five 
years’ standing and disregards the inten- 
tion of Congress, it would seem altogether 
fitting and proper and necessary for Con- 
gress to clarify its intentions. 

It is also stated that the bill would 
“undermine our system of representation 
by flooding Congress with appeals, by 
blocs, pressure groups and powerful mo- 
nopolies, for gross favoritism in the form 
of legislation.” So far as fire companies 
are concerned there is no powerful mo- 
nopoly, no pressure groups and no bloc 
flooding the Congress with appeals. 


Favor Bill Openly 


The fire insurance companies openly and 
whole-heartedly support — this legislation. 
They have called it to the attention of 
their agents in a single communication 
which set forth their position. They have 
asked these agents to support this legisla- 
tion if they agree with it and if they 
agree with the position of the companies. 
Since when has making one’s views known 
‘o one’s Congressman been considered as 
undermining our system of representative 
government ? 

The balance of the editorial is devoted 
to supporting the Attorney General’s at- 
tack on the fire insurance business. It is 
stated that the Government’s suit against 
the companies, which Judge Underwood 
dismissed, is the result of “failure of 
state regulation.” Emphatically here is 
the crux of the whole matter. In the 
first place state regulation has worked well 
and has worked well for over ninety years. 

Sut on this point Representative Clar- 
ence FE. ‘Hancock, sponsor of a House 
measure identical with Senator Bailey’s 
bill, says this: 

“Enactment of the bills, therefore, will 
simply preserve the status quo of state 
regulation and continue its effectiveness 
even if the Supreme Court should here- 
after reverse its long-standing decisions. 

The adequacy of state regulation does 
not to our mind have any real bearing 
upon the bills in question. We believe that 
the power of the states to regulate is 
ample, and that whether or not they have 
exercised that power to the fullest extent, 
or as the Attorney General feels that they 
should exercise it, is not a material factor 
to be considered by Congress. 

“We do not believe that in exercising 
the power of regulation, whether or not 
inherent in the states or given to them 
by the sufferance of Congress, the states 
are bound to exercise that power to con- 
form to the views of the Attorney General 
as to the adequacy of regulation. Most 
certainly, if one or more states do not 
adequately regulate, that fact is no ground 
for denying the right of regulation to 
states which do adequately regulate.” 
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Two Teams Tied for Lead 
In Bowling League of N. Y. 


The Commercial Union-Ocean team 
and that of the Great American are tied 
for first place in the Insurance Bowling 
League of New York. Each team has 
won twenty-eight games and lost eight. 
Results of last Friday’s games are as 
follows: 

Great American won three from Gen- 
eral Reinsurance; McDaniel Maeser 
won three from Ins. Company of North 
America; Aetna Fire, won three from 
Phoenix-Norwich-Marine; Commercial 
Union-Ocean won two from Corroon & 
Reynolds; Travelers Insurance won two 
from Aetna Life; Chubb & Son won 
two from Northern of New York; 
Rhode Island won two from General 
Accident; Wm. H. McGee won _ two 
from Royal-Liverpool-Marine. 

High individual game, Buysee, Rhode 
Island, 228; high individual series, Dur- 
ack, Commercial Union-Ocean, 611; high 
team game, Aetna Life, 959; high team 
series, Commercial Union- Ocean, 2721. 


Team Standing December 3 


Won Lost 





Commercial Union-Ocean 28 «88 
Great American 28 «8 
Aetna Life 25 il 
Aetna Fire 24 «12 
Travelers Insurance 22 14 
Corroon & Reynolds ji 
Chubb & Son 20 16 
Ins. Company of N. America 20 16 
McDaniel Maeser 19 7 
Wm. H. McGee 17-19 
Rhode Island 144 2 
Royal-Liverpool-Marine 14. 22 
General Accident i 2 
General Reinsurance 13. 23 
Northern of New York 9 2 
Phoenix-Norwich- Marine 0 36 





N. Y. Exchange Approves 
1943 Policy Endorsement 


The New York Fire Insurance Fx- 
change (New York City division «f the 
New York Fire Insurance Ratin: Or- 
ganization) has bulletined writirz ot 
fices and signatory companies c :ceri- 
ing an endorsement to the 1943 :tand- 
ard fire policy of New York as i: lows: 

“Supplementing Circular No. 3065 
dated May 26, 1943, the arbitra’ on of 
grievance committee directs thai mem- 
bers and signatory companies !e at 
vised that until June 30, 1944, {ie use 


of the following form of endor ement 
will not be held in violation: 
“‘The forms and endorsement: added 


to this policy shall be. construe: 4s if 
the changes, if any, necessitated hy the 
1943 standard fire insurance pol’ y had 
actually been made therein.’” 
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Agents’ Executive 
Committee Meets Here 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING PLANNED 





Expect Appointment of Washington 
Representative Soon; Bennett 
is Reappointed Counsel 





The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
at its meeting in New York last week, 
gave serious consideration to the or- 
ganizational set-up for the coming year, 
including such matters as appointments 
of committee chairmen and the National 
Association’s public relations fund-rais- 
ing campaign, now drawing to a suc- 
cessful close. Although the committee’s 





committee and to the national board of 
state directors. 


The executive committee rejected a 
proposal submitted by Joseph Barker, 
Jr., Omaha, state national director from 
Nebraska, following his motion before 
the national board of state directors at 
Pittsburgh during the recent  forty- 
eighth annual meeting of the National 
Association, that board members be re- 
imbursed for traveling expenses incident 
to attendance at regular meetings. 

The committee decided not to hold a 
midyear meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation this year, but, as was the case 
at Tulsa last February, the national 
board of state directors will hold a 
late winter meeting. Due to the asso- 
ciation’s desire to cooperate with the 
Government in its restrictive regulations 
on travel, the meeting will be held at a 
central point of easy access to the di- 
rectors and the agenda will be rigidly 


Left to right: Hunter Brown, Pensacola, Fla.; President Fred A. Moreton, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Guy T. Warfield, Jr., Baltimore; Chairman and Vice President W. 
Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh; Guy M. Landes, Tulsa; Alvin S. Keys, Springfield, III. 


Chairman W. Ray 
Thomas, Pittsburgh, vice president of 
the National Association, arranged the 
schedule to permit members to attend 
important sessions of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, 
which was holding its midyear meeting 
last week at the Hotel Commodore. 


Judge B. Miller, secretary, and George 
DuR. Fairleigh, treasurer-assistant sec- 
retary, of the National Association were 
reelected to their respective offices, and 


agenda was heavy, 


Walter H. Bennett was reappointed 
counsel. The appointment of a Wash- 
ington representative under the asso- 


ciation’s new public relations program 
was discussed with a view to action 


soon. 
Public Relations Fund 


Regarding the association’s public re- 
lations fund raising, the committee 
stressed the desirability for all states 
which have not already done so to make 
a concerted effort to reach 100% of 
their minimum goals before the close 
of the year and that there be a 100% 
participation on the part of all mem- 
bers of state associations, whether those 
associations reach their minimum goals 
or not. These suggestions are according 


to an outline which the public relations 
presented to the executive 


committee 


confined to a consideration of business 
problems. 

J. Raymond Tiffany, general counsel 
of the National Small Business Men’s 
Association, explained how the work of 
his organization might tie in with that 
of the National Association. 


Perk Only Absentee 


Harry Perk, Jr., Los Angeles, was the 
only member of the executive committee 
unable to attend. Those present, in ad- 
dition to Chairman Thomas and Presi- 
dent Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, were the two new members, Alvin 
Ss. Keys, Springfield, Ill., and Guy M. 
Landes, Tulsa, Okla.; Guy T. Warfield, 
Jr., Baltimore, and Hunter Brown, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. Other prominent National 
Association members who attended the 
meetings and were called upon for ad- 
vice were Past President David A. 
North, New Haven, Conn.; Thomas G. 
Redden, Greensboro, N. C., and Wade 
Fetzer, Jr., Chicago, IIl. 

The next regular meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee will probably coincide 
with that of the national board of state 
directors. Newspapermen covering the 
board meeting will be invited to a re- 
ception given by the executive commit- 
tee at which reporters will be given the 
opportunity to interview committee 
members and executive officers on asso- 
ciation topics. 





ASKS AGENTS TO STATE VIEWS 


Canadian Inland Association Wants to 

Know If Agents Favor Stabilization 

of Personal Property Floater 

R. H. Leckey, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Canadian Inland 
Underwriters Association, has addressed 
a letter to President Frank D. Bliss 
of the Ontario Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents Association asking the lat- 
ter to ascertain whether the member- 
ship is in favor of or against voluntary 
stabilization of the personal property 
floater business. The reason for the 
letter is that at the recent convention 
of the Ontario Association a resolution 
advocating stabilization of the personal 


property floater form was introduced 
and voted down. ; 
“These reports,’ writes Mr. Leckey, 


“have caused our executive committee 
very grave concern as this association 
was reorganized and brought into ac- 
tive operation only following a wide- 
spread demand from both agents and 
underwriters for some regulation be- 
cause of existing chaotic conditions 
(particularly with respect to the P.P.F.). 
The association was reorganized and 
has been carried on since reorganization 


at a very considerable expense to the 
members, including time of company 
executives and of agents voluntarily 


given to its activities. 

“It is obvious that our association 
must give very serious consideration to 
any published view of an organized 
body of agents that the regulation of 
forms and practices is not now desired. 
In these circumstances you are there- 
fore asked by our executive to resubmit 
the general principle of the stabilization 
of this class of business (particularly 
the P.P.F.) in a voluntary association 
to your members so that we may know 
at a very early date whether or not they 
are in favor of regulation of the busi- 





Ask Term Policies On 
Mercantile Stock Risks 


The Middlesex County, N. J., Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents has passed 
a resolution asking the New Jersey 
Association to try to obtain a change 
in the rule book to permit writing of 
fire insurance on stock in mercantile 
risks for three years at two and one- 
half annual premiums. 


RUSS WITH MANUFACTURERS 


Vincent C. Russ has been appointed 
Ohio state agent for the Manufacturers 
Casualty Insurance Co., with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland. Mr. Russ has repre- 
sented the Employers’ Liability at Cleve- 
land for the past five years. 








Washington Hearing 


(Continued from Page 1) 


against any person or association which 
is duly licensed to engage in the insur- 
ance business in any state. He explained 
that he thought the stock companies 
acted to bar non-stock insurers from 
their organizations and he was opposed 
to “private bureaucracy Set up through 
voluntary organizations.” 

Senator O’Mahoney declared at the 
end of the hearing, which lasted until 
late in the afternoon, that the subject 
of rates is still wide open and he wants 
to examine the constitution and by-laws 
of numerous insurance organizations. 
These he asked Mr. Williams to pro- 
duce and it is understood that they are 
now in Washington. Further hearings 
are contemplated. 

To Look Into Insurance Organizations 

Fire insurance organizations whose 
constitutions and by-laws were requested 
include the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Western Underwriters Association, 
Western Insurance Bureau, Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, Inter- 
state Underwriters Board, Factory In- 
surance Association, National Automo- 
bile Underwriters Association, Railroad 
Insurance Association, Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association, Sprinkler 
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Leakage Conference, Oil Insurance As- 
sociation, Cotton Insurance Association, 
Underwriters Grain Association and Cot- 
ton Fire & Marine Underwriters. 

Mr. Williams and Senator O’Mahoney 
clashed frequently during the question- 
ing of the former who stoutly main- 
tained that the IEA is not a parent 
company or top directing company. Its 
only relation with other organizations 
is that they are all in insurance. The 
Senator put this question: “Is it so that 
only those companies are admitted to 
membership (in the IEA) which accord 
with the ideas of your association as to 
the conduct of the business of insur- 
ance?” -Mr. Williams said: “That is 
right.” 

Mr. Williams contended that the IEA 
is not trying to impose some law on the 
insurance companies which is beyond 
state or Federal law. The IEA, he de- 
clared, is no superimposed government 
on the State of New York. 

Denies Slush Funds 

With reference to charges in some 
newspapers that the insurance com- 
panies have created a slush fund to 
combat government attempts to control 
insurance Mr. Williams said such 
stories are “an absolute lie in whole and 
in every possible part.” He called a lie, 
too, the story that agents are being 
charged 5% of their commissions to {i- 
nance a lobby drive in Congress. 

Senator O’Mahoney read from the 
articles of the IEA on the powers to 
expel a member and Mr. Williams said 
no member had ever been expelled 
However, he said the fact that a comi- 
pany is licensed by a state as qualified 
to write insurance does not automati 
ally qualify that company for member- 
ship in the IEA. He pointed out that 
a person may be admitted to the bi ur 
but still not elected to the bar associ 
tion. And the bar association is 1 ot 
charged with being a super-governme! 
Senator O’Mahoney refused to accept 
that as a correct analogy. 

The Senator questioned separati: 
rules and Mr. Williams replied that 
barring agents who represent non-board 
companies was proper, as competition in 
rates and commissions are not in [li¢ 
public interest. .The IEA president 
maintained that the states now have {ull 
powers to prohibit or control all activ'- 
ties of insurance companies and or- 
ganizations and that Federal control 10t 
only is unnecessary but would create 
conflict with existing state laws 
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Industrial Insurance Buyer Lists 
Coverages Considered as Essential 


Holds There Are Only Three Major Risks to Which Any 
Business Is Exposed; Not Necessary to Have More Than 


Ten or Twelve Policies to Secure Adequate Protection 


vere are only three major risks to 
which any business is exposed, in the 
( on of W. H. Kamp, comptroller of 
the Bristol-Myers Co., of Hillside, N. J., 
and in the case of his own business these 
risks can be cared for properly with ten 
or twelve insurance policies. Speaking 
before the insurance conference of the 
\merican Management Association in 
Cleveland last week he listed the three 
niaior insurance risks as loss or damage 
to property and goodwill, liability to 
third parties and loss of earnings, plus 
coverage to meet continuing charges and 
expenses. 
insuring the property of his com- 

pany Mr. Kamp said that first a com- 
plete survey of insurable hazards was 
made. As a result the property risks 
were listed under the following five 
headings: 

|. Fire and allied hazards such as 
sprinkler leakage, wind damage, light- 
ning, explosion, riot and civil commo- 
tion, falling aircraft and other moving 
ehicles, and smoke damage. 

2. Bombardment and other war haz- 
ards. 

3. Transportation hazards. 

|. Crime hazards 

5. Sudden and accidental breakdown 
of certain key equipment. 

Continuing Mr. Kamp said in part: 
Our next problem was to try and ob- 
tain an insurance contract which would 
most nearly meet our specific needs. To 
me, the matter of insurance is not the 
purchase of an article, but rather the 
construction of a program designed to 
safeguard the assets and business of 
client and calls for the utmost good 
faith and integrity on the part of both 
parties thereto. Further, it is my own 
belief that companies should not attempt 
to cut corners in their insurance pro- 
gram because of some slight saving in 
premium cost, particularly when one 
considers the relatively small cost of in- 
surance protection as contrasted with 
the values that are being safeguarded. 
Remember, you are safeguarding not 
only the tangible assets of your organi- 
zation but also its continued existence. 
The small amount of any saving which 
you might be able to make in insurance 
premium will be completely forgotten 
should you fail to collect for any major 
catastrophe. 

“In securing protection, there were 
liree things which we felt were of pri- 
mary importance: 

“|. The insurance must cover the haz- 


t 


ard 
The contract must be as simple and 
as iree from restrictive terms and con- 
ditions as possible. 
3. The contract should be so designed 
changing conditions are insofar as 
possible, automatically taken care of. 
“To begin with, we standardized, in 
nearly every instance, the name of the 
‘ssured in our policies, so that they read 
ristol-Myers Company, and any owned, 
ntrolled, associated, affiliated or sub- 
iry companies, or corporations, as 
is or may be hereafter constituted. 
together with certain 
r features, assures us that any new 
ions acquired, new operations un- 
iken, or new subsidiaries added are 
matically covered by insurance.” 
_ Fire and Allied Hazards 
ith respect to fire and allied haz- 
we have one policy which covers 
against direct loss or damage to 
lings, structures, or contents any- 
re in the United States. This is a 
ter policy and includes all of the 
sidiary coverages mentioned. We 
e made this policy a fully reporting 
cy, with sufficiently high limits, for 
ch, incidentally, there is no additional 


viarge, so that we are assured of ade- 


quate coverage at all times: and which 
limits the insurance company is bound 
by the terms of its contract to increase, 
should the need therefor arise. This 
policy also makes provision for the auto- 
matic coverage of any new locations, 
branches, or subsidiaries which may be 
acquired and not yet reported, up to a 
specified sum per location, with no limits 
cn the number of new locations, etc., 
that may be acquired 

“Some people might say that by mak- 
ing this a fully reporting policy, advan- 
tage cannot be taken of the 80 or 90% 
coinsurance clauses. We have overcome 
this objection by reporting full values, 
but by only paying the premium upon a 
specified percentage thereof, with no co- 
insurance clause included. We have an- 
other policy insuring as under the same 
terms and conditions, and designed along 
the same lines, for any property located 
in the Dominion of Canada. Had we so 


desired, this coverage could have been 
written as a part of our domestic policy, 
but due to foreign exchange restrictions, 
we decided that it was preferable to se- 
cure two separate policies. 

“With respect to war risk insurance, 
since this is all under Government juris- 
diction, and pretty much standardized, 
do not believe that any further comment 
is necessary in connection with this 
coverage. 

Transportation Hazards 

“With respect to the possible loss of 
any of our property due to the hazards 
inherent in transportation, we have one 
policy which covers all losses arising 
during the course of transit anywhere in 
the world. Under the terms of this 
policy we are required to report all 
ocean marine shipments, but are not re- 
quired to report other shipments. To 
save expense and the necessity of filing 
and handling a number of small claims, 
this policy has been written so as to 
exclude all losses under a certain speci- 
fied amount. 

“The monies, securities, and other per- 
sonal property of a corporation is sub- 
ject to loss, damage or destruction as the 
result of a series of occurrences which 
I have classified under the broad general 
title Crimes. This title includes such 
items as larceny, theft, burglary, holdup, 
robbery, forgery, and dishonest acts of 
any officer or employee. To safeguard 
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= PARTS of the South Sea Islands it is 

believed that the sea is responsible for 
man’s success or failure. Sailing, therefore, 
is intimately connected with spirit in- 
fluences, and sacrifices are made that safe 


passage may be assured. 


These sacrifices are made near dangerous 
rocks or other hazards. Usually a fowl’s 
feather or a tuft of pig’s hair from the cargo 
is offered—sometimes a bit of food. The 
evil spirits are thereby propitiated in any 
danger at sea by the offerings cast to them 


among the waves. 


Those we call uncivilized in many parts 
of the world still offer sacrifices to the 
spirits that destruction of life and property 
may not befall them. This practice—which 
literally embodies the payment of a pre- 
mium to prevent ill fortune—may well be 
interpreted as the basis for our modern 
custom of paying an insurance premium 


to indemnify against loss. 
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the properties of our company against 
such acts, we secured one policy which 
covers any losses which might arise as a 
result of any of the above. I might add 
that in connection with this policy, no 
attempt is made to place a limitation 
upon any particular location or any par- 
ticular type of loss, and the policy is 
not limited to any specified amount per 
officer or employee. Instead we have a 
provision that the total liability shall not 
exceed a total specified sum. 

“While the cost of such protection 
might sound exorbitant, let me assure 
you that it is no more expensive than 
insurance written along the usual, con- 
ventional lines. 

Breakdown of Certain Key Equipment 

“In the productive operations of our 
business, there is certain equipment of 
a key nature, the sudden and accidental 
breakdown of which would cause not 
only substantial loss, in the case of the 
equipment which broke down, but might 
in addition give rise to serious damage 
or loss of surrounding property. In- 
cluded in this category are such items 
as steam boilers, pressure and vacuum 
containers, and certain power generation 
and distribution equipment. 

“In our company, we have two master 
policies covering this company and all its 
owned, controlled, affiliated, or subsidi- 
ary companies or corporations, indemni- 
fying us in the case of the sudden and 
accidental breakdown of steam boilers, 
pressure and vacuum containers, and 
certain power generation and distribu 
tion equipment such as steam engines, 
generators, motors having a capacity of 
20 horsepower and over, power and 
lighting transformers, and main distribu 
tion and control switchboards and 
panels. These policies are written to 
cover our operations anywhere in the 
United States or Canada, and any new 
locations or additional branches or sub- 
sidiaries acquired are automatically cov 
ered, provided notice of such acquisition 
is given to the company within ninety 
days. 

Liabilities to Third Parties 

“One liability to be considered might 
be termed, for want of a better title, 
a company’s social liabilities or obliga- 
tions. This would include the considera 
tion of such items as retirement incomes 
for superannuated employees, group life 
insurance, sickness and accident insur 
ance, and possibly hospitalization insur 
ance. Our particular company carries all 
of these forms of coverage. 

“The last type of liability and the one 
which I am going to discuss in particu 
lar, are those liabilities which are gen 
erally beyond the direct control of the 
company and arise from unforeseen or 
unexpected events, and are generally 
based upon claims for personal injuries, 
including death, or damage to the prop- 
erty of third parties, including the prop- 
erty rights of third parties. The first 
two of these claims, that is, personal in- 
juries or damage to the property of third 
parties, are fairly easy to visualize, and 
the significance thereof is quite gen- 
erally understood by everyone. With 
respect, however, to claims arising from 
the infringement of or damage to the 
property rights of third parties (using 
this latter term in its broadest sense) 
there are a host of actions which can be 
brought against a company; and my sug- 
gestion with respect to these items 
would be to have your insurance con- 
sultant, broker, or lawyer compile a list 
for you of all the known causes of action 
which can be brought. It will then be 
up to you to go over this list very care- 
fully, giving full consideration to how 
your company operates, and then deter- 
mine which of these liabilities you feel 
you can assume yourself, and which you 
feel you must secure insurance against. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

“The claims for personal injuries, in- 
cluding death, brought by employees are 
generally considered under the work- 
men’s compensation statutes of the vari- 
ous states of this country, and since 
these contracts are pretty much stand- 
ardized, my only comment with respect 
to this type of liability is that you must 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Make War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds—and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas—to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 


Make up your own posters to spread the ““War Bonds 
for Christmas” story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope stuffers. 


But don’t forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 


...and drive even harder on the pay-roll savings plan 





Ml 
' 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitely on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that your participation percent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 


Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 
run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many 
families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 

Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 


increased earnings into War Bonds—War Bonds for 
Christmas . .. and War Bonds the whole year ’round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE—WAR BONDS! 


This space contributed to Victory by 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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Practical Insurance 
Program for Industry 


PRESENTED AT A AMA MEETING 





Hubbell of Westinghouse Outlines 





| 

i 
a erages Which Sould Be Secured 

for Protection of Owners 

Leo ding off the session on “A Prac- 
tic nsurance Program for Industry,” 
at meeting of the insurance division 
of American Management Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, December 2, H. L. 
Hul Il, director, real estate and insur- 
anc.. Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facivving Co. Pittsburgh, called insur- 
ance “the last ditch protection to the 
own rs of the business—the sharehold- 
er 


M.. Hubbell said that while the haz- 
ards to be considered in an insurance 
visualized, it is 


prog-am are readily 
not simple, particularly under today’s 
conditions, to determine the exposure to 


thes hazards and the values which may 
be afiected. Coverage, he said, may be 
correctly written to include not only the 
value of the property, but also the lia- 
bility of the assured which he may have 
by law or which he may have assumed 
under contract for values of others in 
his possession. All this, he said, im- 
poses on the one responsible for proper 
insurance coverage the necessity of 
knowing in considerable detail his com- 
pany’s values and their locations, gen- 
eral operating conditions and his com- 
pany’s contractual obligations for prop- 
erty of others. 
Governmental Requirements 


“It might be well to point out here,” 
he continued, “that despite the coopera- 
tion of governmental agencies formulat- 
ing governmental insurance require- 
ments there exist substantial differences 
in obligations placed under industry for 
governmental property in its possession. 
One contract may place upon industry 
that liability of a mutual benefit bailee. 
Another typical clause assumes govern- 
mental liability for all damages except- 
ing that resulting from acts of fraud. 
A third may place on industry liability 
for damage to government furnished 
equipment resulting from hazards against 
which the industry neither insures its 
own property nor has provided for in 
some self-insurance set-up. 

“T think,” he said, “that rather early 
in this evaluation of exposures it is well 
to bring into the picture trained insur- 
ance advice, either from insuring com- 
panies, from producers, or from outside 
and disinterested insurance advisors. 
lheir experience stems from wide fields 
and often attention to hitherto uncon- 
sidered exposures will be developed by 
frank discussion of the problem. It is 
hard for me to visualize any one person 

—any one insurance manager—who has a 
sufficient breadth of knowledge, and ex- 
perience that he can develop an insur- 
ance program without having the ad- 
arr ige of outside viewpoints. 

‘In this determination of exposure on 
fixed properties it is not so difficult to 
develop a value measurement—based on 





a single hazard. On policies covering 
Values not at fixed locations, such as 
floater and transit land or marine, how- 


ever, 1t may be necessary to place a 
top limit of indemnity, either at a single 
location, or by reason of a single hap- 
pening. To do so, a careful study of the 
Maximum exposed value is indicated. I 


am thinking here of transit insurance, 
Woh might be indicated for a company 
Whose product is a critical war mate- 
tia! which must be transported, — pos- 
sit from several plants, at its own 


is.. This sets up a target for a sabo- 
teu. It is not possible to determine 
the no two shipments or even more, 
igh consolidation yards or in trains 
Wi’ not be subject to the same expo- 
su Therefore, the maximum value of 
4 ipment is not a measure of the ex- 
No ire. A limit of $50,000 on a value of 


a calf million dollars certainly is not 


4 sult of a good insurance program.” 
Casualty Approach Differs 


ong casualty lines, Mr. Hubbell said, 
approach is different; in addition to 





the standard lines, there are certain 
sources of liability which are not gen- 
erally considered such as liability under 
a lease for the return of property leased 
to and occupied by an industry. 

“The point I want to emphasize here,” 
he said, “is that this determination of 
hazards, and the evaluation of exposures 
is not a thing of rule of thumb measure- 
ment. The development must be made 
by one thoroughly familiar with the op- 
erations of the particular business and 
who can at the same time translate the 
exposure into the channels of standard 
insurance coverages. The exposure will 
vary greatly between industries, and 
even between different companies in the 
same industry, as operating conditions, 
or contracts differ. A plant with a well 
isolated boiler house will require lower 
limits of boiler coverage than those indi- 
cated for adequate protection of a plant 
whose boiler sections are located in its 
centre. A company whose product is 
widely distributed to the ultimate con- 
sumer has a different products liability 
exposure than say, to make it absurd, a 
telephone company. Here again, an out- 
sider’s viewpoint, one with wide expe- 
rience, is of real value.” 

Assuming that there has been a listing 
of insurable hazards with a measurement 
of possible resulting damage to which 
the business is exposed, he asked: “Does 
this mean that the insurance program is 
solved by insuring against each hazard 
to the full extent of the exposure?” He 
said the answer is obviously no; that 
where a business has a large number of 
widely separated locations, the possi- 
bility of self-insuring the risk should be 
considered; in the case of an industrial 
plant devoted to assembling operations 
with a minimum tool equipment, the pro- 
duction depending primarily on trained 
personnel, rather than on_ physical 
values and toolings, the question of 
eliminating use and occupancy should be 
considered. 

Companies Tailor Product 

Mr. Hubbell said that consideration 
also must be given to the general meth- 
cd of coverage best adapted to the busi- 
ness—that is, primary insurance, self- 
insurance or excess coverage over cer- 
tain retained limits. Happily, he said, 
insurance carriers are striving more and 
more to tailor their product, their pol- 
icies, to meet the needs of their assurds. 
Past loss experience of a particular 
business and of a particular industry is 
of material value in guiding the program; 
at no time should an insurable exposure 
from which a loss of sufficient size to 
affect the financial security of a com- 
pany be excluded from the program, he 
said. 

Saying that closely associated with 
automobile liability insurance is claim 
adjustment service, and that the ex- 
posure to loss may be such that self- 


insurance may be indicated, he con- 
tinued: 
“The carrier, however, is ordinarily 


in a much more advantageous position, 
with his far flung organization, to handle 
the claims which arise than the assured. 
And the prompt, efficient and reasonable 
settlement of third party claims is of 
real advantage to an assured. Again on 
some lines of coverage we buy inspec- 
tion service—associated with the pure 
insurance coverage perhaps at a higher 
cost than self-insurance to obtain, along 
with insurance coverage, the tonic effect 
an outside viewpoint.” 
Recommends Program 

Mr. Hubbell said that his recom- 
mended program includes development 
of a qualitative indication of hazards, 
a quantitative measure of exposure, an 
indication of the effect of probable dam- 
age resulting from the exposure on the 
operation and a notation of the desir- 
able method of insurance; in addition, 
recognition has been given to loss pre- 
vention activities and claim ‘adjustment 
services offered by the carrier and asso- 
ciated with the pure insurance coverage, 
all based on actual operating conditions 
with the advantage of outside viewpoint. 
He said that in his judgment, the insur- 
ance program of a company is so im- 
portant to its well-being that a general 
approval by top management of the pro- 
(Continued on Page 35) 














hode Island 


A Small State with 


wan Impressive Background 





In the War of 1812 a Newport man, Oliver Hazard Perry, 
at the age of twenty-three, was sent to the Canadian border 
to build a fleet. With it, in 1813, he won the Battle of 
Lake Erie, the most brilliant of the twelve naval victories 
of the war. Given the title “The Hero of Lake Erie,” 
which has ever since been his, Perry's flag with its his- 
toric message is treasured at Annapolis—his blue sailor 
jacket at the historical rooms in Providence. 

Commanding the fleet sent to defend the Great Lakes against attack 
from Canada, Perry’s success was a remarkable feat of courage and dar- 
ing. Seeking out the British fleet, superior in guns and manpower, Perry 
left the badly-damaged Lawrence whose last gun had been silenced, 
and by way of asmall boat succeeded in reaching his next largest ship, 
the Niagara. Commanding the Niagara to cut through the line, he again 
bore down upon the enemy. The British flagship lowered its flag in 
sign of surrender. 

Perry then returned to the Lawrence and it was to her ruined deck 
that the British officers came to surrender to her commander. “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours,” was Perry’s dispatch to 
headquarters! 

The deeds of early Rhode Island patriots enshrine themselves in 
history without the praise we give. 


The Rhode Island Insurance Company is proud to bear the name 
of a State so important in the development of this great nation—so 
active in contributing to its present-day strength and achievement. 


RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE + RHODE ISLAND 
Progressive in Outlook— Conservative in Management 
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RUSSEKS FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Lovely to look at... 


A\ beautiful woman attracts not only admiring 
glances but covetous eyes. Today with dimouts, | 
blackouts and war unrest the hazards of thelt and 








robbery of lurs and jewelry are greater than ever, 
particularly since those items are scarce and readily 


disposed of when stolen. 


Tell your womenzclients ol the “peace: of mind” 
alforded by our "ALL RISKS” Jewelry and 


Furs policy. Solicit those whose financial and 
social position indicate ownership ol valuable 
jewelry and lurs; and also well=to=do customers 


For up=to=date 


of local jewelers and lurriers. 





icitation ideas and advertising “helps” consult 


SO 


our /\dvertising Department. 





[LTE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY | 


OF NEW YORK 








THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
[Writing Fire, Ocean and Inland Marine, Automobile and All Allied Lines] 








i New York = Philadelphia = Boston = Detroit = Chicago F San Francisco 

















BINDER CLUB PLANS PARTY 


Baltimore Club To Hold “Old Timers’” 
Event on Anniversary of Big Fire; 
Gross to Show Slides of Fire 

The Binder Club of Baltimore, is plan- 
ning an “Old Timers’” party to be held 
at the Merchants Club on February 8, 
1944, the fortieth 
Baltimore fire. 


The feature of the meeting will be 
the presentation, by Jacob Gross, Jr., 





anniversary of the 


of projection slides depicting scenes 
both before and after the fire. Mr. 
Gross has been collecting old photo- 


graphs pertaining to the Baltimore fire 
and early insurance history for several 
years and now has an interesting col- 
lection. 

The committee is anxious to get the 
names and addresses of persons who 
were active in the business at the time 
of the Baltimore Fire in 1904. Names 
should be sent to F. Addison Fowler, 
committee chairman, Central Insurance 
Co., Baltimore. 

The committee on arrangements, as- 
sisting the chairman, is: Bertram L. 
3oone, Poor, Bowen, Bartlett & Ken- 
nedy; Ross W. Coker, Retail Credit Co.; 
Thomas M. DeCorse, National Liberty 
Insurance Co.; Chas. A. Hancock, Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Fire; Melville F. Harris, 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co.; Frank 
Shramek, Zurich General Accident & 
Liability; Thomas B. Street, Association 
of Fire Underwriters of Baltimore City; 
Ferd P. Wetzel, Wetzel & Co. 


Kamp Talk at AMA 


(Continued from Page 29) 
decide whether or not you wish to se- 
cure insurance protection against these 
claims, or whether you feel you can 
safely carry those risks yourself. 

“In connection with any claims which 
might arise against our particular com- 
pany with respect to third parties, we 
have secured one master policy, which 
covers Bristol-Myers Company and any 
owned, controlled, associated, affiliated, 
or subsidiary companies or corporations 
as now is or may be hereafter consti- 
tuted, anywhere in the world, against 
the loss from liability imposed by law 
or by contract upon the assured on ac- 
count of damages because of personal 
injuries, including death, and injuries to 
or the destruction of pronerty belonging 
to others suffered or alleged to have 
been suffered during the currency of 
our policy as the result of the conduct 
of the business of the assured. As you 
can readily see, this is an extremely 
broad form of coverage, and protects us 
against all suits based on personal in- 
juries or damage to the property of 
others, no matter how caused, as long 
as it arises from the conduct of our busi- 
ness operations. 

“In addition to the foregoing, there 
were certain claims based upon the in- 
fringement of property rights which we 
felt we should secure insurance protec- 
tion against. These are libel, slander, 
copyright infringement, plagiarism, vio- 
lation of the rights of privacy, false 
arrest, false imprisonment, detention, or 
malicious prosecution. There is no limi- 
tation as to how these claims arise, pro- 
vided they arise as the result of the con- 
duct of our business. 

Loss of Earnings 





“We are now ready for consideration 
of the third class of risk, which is the 
risk of loss of earnings, profits, and the 
ability to meet fixed charges and con- 
tinuing expenses. This, in my mind, is 
one of the most important risks to which 
a company is subject, and which very 
often is not given the consideration 
which it so rightly deserves. After all, 
the value of your company is_ based 
many times not upon your tangible as- 
sets, but on the amount of earnings 
which you are able to secure from the 
judicious and efficient use of these as- 
sets; and unless you are able to show a 
continuation of earnings and profits, you 
will very soon find that your tangible 
assets depreciate very rapidly in value. 
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There are more risks of an economic 
nature to which earnings and profits are JP 
subject than similar risks applying to JP 
the destruction of your own tangible JP 
property. I will, however, pass over these 
risks and consider only those _ risks 
which are generally considered to be of 
an insurable nature. While a substan 
tial suit by a third party might very J 
readily so impair your financial position 













as to force discontinuance of operations, JF 
we have already provided for this con JF 
tingency in our discussion of the pro : 
tection necessary against third part) 


claims. 
“The remaining type of risk, thercfore, 


is the destruction or damage to th 4 
tangible property which is essential 1 
the production of income. In general, 
the same risks which are sufficiently 
large to warrant insurance prot:ction 


against the loss, or damage, or destruc 


tion of your own property, should be 
considered for their effect upon carn 
ings, profits, and the ability to meet J 
fixed charges and other continuin: eX 97 
penses. We have found, however, tha! FF 
certain of these hazards, at least our a 


particular business, are not of sui'cien! 
magnitude to warrant business int: rrup- 












tion insurance. These same exce) tions Jy 

may or may not be applicable tc your FF 

own particular business. That ca: only 

be determined after due considera! 1 e 
ition. 





all aspects of your methods of op¢ 






For example, we did not considé that 
losses arising from transportation a7 
ards or .crime hazards could interter 
with our operations to an extent = 

ection 


cient to warrant insurance pr 
against loss of earnings.” 
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Self-Insurance Programs Must Be 
Approached With Care Says Steidle 


Self-insurance programs were dis- 
cussed by W. J. Steidle, insurance de- 
partment manager for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., when speaking before the in- 
surance conference of the American 
Management Association in Chicago last 
week. He said that any company con- 
sidering self-insurance should not as- 
sumic that it is merely the cancellation 
of existing insurance policies. Rather, he 
stated, it is the careful determination of 
whether the company has within its own 
corporate confines the conditions which 
pari allel those to be found in commercial 
insurance companies. If it does not have 
them then self-insurance becomes mere- 
ly an unnecessary gamble to legitimate 
business. ; : 

As the basis of insurance is spreading 
the risk Mr. Steidle said that not many 
industrial or mercantile companies would 
have sufficient spread of risk to permit 
of a sound application of the basic in- 
surance function. He cautioned against 
any thoughts of self-insurance unless a 
company was prepared financially and 
otherwise safely to accept the obvious 
risks which accompany self-insurance. 


Sometimes Only One Hazard is 
Self-Insured 

Continuing Mr. Steidle said in part: 

“A company may very well be able to 
qualify as a sound self-insurer in the 
field of one risk but not in the field of 
another risk. In other words, our hypo- 
thetical ‘average company’ may not be 
‘average’ for all kinds of risk. A small 
company may have a greater spread of 
a particular risk than a very large com- 
pany in that same risk. As an illustra- 
tion, a comparatively small local concern, 
engaged exclusively in the trucking busi- 
ness, may have more spread of risk 1 
the automobile field than a large nation- 
al concern that owns only a few trucks. 
A small trucking concern might very 
well apply the principles of self-insur- 
ance on automobile risks but not be in a 
position to apply the same principle on 
fire insurance on its limited fixed prop- 
erty accounts. 

“Certainly it is unwise and impractical 
for an average-sized company to attempt 
to establish a complete self-insurance 
program covering the entire field of in- 
surance. Nor is there any merit in be- 
ing a complete self-insurer in all fields. 
It is probably wiser for a company to 
consider a particular risk for self-insur- 
ance and other risks for commercial 
insurance. A company might very well 
justify self-i insuring its workmen’s com- 
pensation risk and insuring commercially 
its fire risks or vice-versa. 

“Accordingly, in order to avoid too 
much generality in our discussion and 
to illustrate an approach to a particular 
problem, let us take one of the specific 
fields of insurance for the purpose of 
illustration, namely, fire insurance on 
plants and properties. Let us assume 
that our hypothetical ‘ average company’ 
is considering self-insurance in this well- 
established field of insurance. As a guide 
to the determination of whether or not 
our “average company’ should consider 
self-i insuring its fire risks, the following 
questions might be posed: 

Financial Strength 

"hs this ‘average company’ strong 
financially ? Insurance as well as self- 
msurance deals in the law of averages 
which requires that the company be 
Prepared to sustain an important loss at 
the very outset of its program. It must, 
in other words, be able to view the 
soundness of its decision to self-insure 
its fire risk over a long-term period of 
time, perhaps ten or twenty years, and 
be in a financial position to do so. Our 
company considering the application of 
this first self-insurance principle might 
very well ask itself the question, ‘Are 
We preperaed to assume the immediate 
financial loss from the total destruction 
ol our highest value area of property 
subject to a single sweeping fire without 
serious financial consequences to our 





business?’ By prepared, I mean not 
through any fund that might ultimately 
be built up as hereinafter described, 
but out of current working capital if the 
loss should occur at the outset of the 
self-insurance program. 

“2. Is this ‘average company’ prepared 
to set up a scientific insurance reserve 
or preferably an insurance fund ? 

“The establishment of an insurance 
fund account is an essential part of a 
well ordered self-insurance program and 
is usually made through a _ monthly 
charge against the operating divisions 
of the company in an amount equivalent 
to not more than what such divisions 
might expect to pay in premiums for 
similar insurance coverage if fully un- 
derwritten by insurance companies. This 
charge is credited to the insurance fund 
account and may be treated as an ac- 


counting reserve or invested in easily 
liquidated securities such as United 
States Government Bonds. 

“Wherever commercial insurance 


schedule rates are available, except in 
special situations where the size or na- 
ture of the underwriting adapts itself 
to a special rate, commercial rates may 
be accepted as the best guide for the 
accumulation of an adequate reserve as 
well as the best means of keeping the 
costs of operating divisions on a com- 
petitive and comparative basis. The use 
of such rates also provides a yardstick 
to measure the performance of the self- 
insurance program. 

“When losses occur they should be 
charged against this account, as nearly 
as possible on an insurance company 
adjustment basis. Application of insur- 
ance company rates and adjustment of 
losses on insurance company bases es- 
tablishes the credits to and charges 
against the insurance fund on the most 
equitable and reasonable basis that can 
be devised. It adopts the long-tested 
charges and credits of the insurance 
companies and should be changed with 
any changes that are made from time to 
time in such charges. 

Loss- Prevention Service 

“3. Is. this * average company’ prepared 
to provide, within its own organization, 
the equivalent of the engineering loss- 
prevention service that would be pro- 
vided by the insurance company ? 

“Our ‘average company,’ we must as- 





sume, is well-managed. It is, therefore, 
interested in preventing losses which 
would otherwise be fully reimbursed to 
it under insurance company coverage. 
Accordingly, it recognizes the need for 
an experienced loss-prevention engineer- 
ing organization, for upon it will de- 
pend, to a large degree, improvement of 
loss experience. It should spare no ef- 
fort in improving and intensifying ys 
prevention activities. That, after all, 

its most important function. selene 


the loss before it occurs is far more 
constructive than spreading the loss 
after it occurs. Especially is this true 


in war-times when dollar recovery of 
losses may become meaningless if prior- 
ity for replacement cannot be obtained, 
or if employes are forced to seek em- 
ployment, even temporarily, elsewhere. 


“The self-insurer is likely to be more 
aware of this than the ‘insured.’ He will 
probably find that his loss-prevention 
activities will increase substantially and 
his principal problem will be how to de- 
termine a reasonable budget. Certainly 
the self-insurer should provide at least 
as much attention to loss prevention as 
would have been provided for him by 
his insurance company. This part of an 
insurance policy, increasingly emphasized 
by insurance companies in recent yea.-s, 
is difficult for the small assured to sup- 
ply at reasonable cost and our ‘average 
company’ should satisfy itself that its 
situation justifies its providing the 
equivalent of this service. 


“Such loss prevention activities would 
require the establishment of personnel, 
trained in the particular field of loss- 
prevention, who would devote their en- 
tire attention to the work. Such per- 
sonnel would consider the development 
of specialized loss-protection services for 
unusual hazards or large single risks 
and the training of other employes ‘in 
loss prevention. Outside agencies might 
be employed where special studies, or 
the character of the risk, require spe- 
cial evaluation. A plan should be de- 
vised to provide for periodic surveys of 
the conditions of the properties. 


“Recommendations for improvements 
and elimination of hazards would be 
made from time to time and should have 
the attention and careful consideration 
of the operating management. A _ thor- 
ough-going system of follow-up should 
be established with the management to 
work out mutually satisfactory solutions 
to problems of loss-prevention. Special- 
ized advice should be given to operating 
personnel on extinguishing equipment 
and character of construction and de- 





Plans Made to Cut Farm Fire Losses 


A broad program for reduction of 
farm fire losses was outlined by rural 
fire prevention authorities at the joint 
meeting of the National Fire Waste 
Council’s agricultural committee and the 
National Fire Protection Association’s 
farm fire protection committee in Chi- 
cago last week. A joint statement issued 
by the two organizations said: 


“Food is of basic importance in win- 
ning the war and rebuilding the post- 
war world. 

“Farm and rural fires at any time are 
serious. In dollars the loss runs into 
many scores of millions—approximately 
$200,000,000 annually—more than 60 per 


cent of our total annual national fire 
loss. 
“But farm fires today are infinitely 


more serious than at any time before. 
Wartime food shortages have turned 
United States farm fires into interna- 
tional calamities. 

“The Farm Fire Protection Commit- 
tee of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation and the agricultural commit- 
tee of the National Fire Waste Council 
assembled in joint meeting, hereby call 
upon all organized fire safety organiza- 
tions, both private and government, and 
upon every organization and citizen in 
rural America to prevent and control 
rural fires, and thereby to reduce this 


needless waste of human and material 
resources.” 
Dr. David J. Price, president of the 


NFPA and Rush W. Carter of the Farm 


Underwriters Association of Chicago 
presided at the sessions. 
In opening the meeting, Dr. Price 


said that in connection with the protec- 
tion of American cities and industrial 
centers against incendiary fires from 
bombing raids, the Office of Civilian De- 
fense has provided a large amount of 
fire-fighting equipment and appliances 
primarily for the use of auxiliary fire- 
men. He suggested that the national 
agencies work out “a plan for allocating 
to these unprotected rural areas any sur- 
plus emergency fire fighting equipment 
which may be available in industrial 
centers and military establishments after 
the war.” 

The keynote of the meeting was the 
development of plans for farm and rural 
fire protection now and in the postwar 
period. The program included such sub- 
jects as rural community fire prevention, 
estimates of farm fire losses, water sys- 
tems for fire protection, electrical instal- 
lations on farms, lightning protection, 
construction and location of farm build- 
ings as well as over-all programs for 
prevention to be sponsored in rural 
communities and by local chambers of 
commerce. 


x *x FIRE *-* 








sign. Psychological campaigns among 
enipioyes might be designed to build 
u) a loss-prevention awareness among 


such employes. 

‘the whole object of loss-prevention 
activities should be to provide at least 
the equivalent of the services rendered 
by insurance company engineering staffs 
and, upon gaining experience, an im- 
provement upon such activities wherever 
the intimate familiarity of the company’s 
own individual problems makes possible. 


Executive Supervision 


“4. The whole operation should be 
under the supervision of an able execu- 
live of the company or an surance 
couumittee, and the determination of 
credits to and charges against the in- 


surance reserve as well as the budget 
tor engineering and claims services 


should be determined by such executive 
or committee. 

“5. What is the cost of carrying com- 
mercial insurance as compared with our 
‘average company’s’ past loss experience 
pius the estimated cost of maintaining a 
self-insurance program’ Buying msui- 
ance is the same as buying any other 
service or commodity. ‘the selt-insurer 
mlust weigh his company’s own past ex- 
perience and his necessary overhead ex- 
pense with that of the present-day cost 
ol covering the risk with the insurance 
company. 

“Of the hundreds of risks insurance 
companies cover only a tew are com- 
mon and iunportant to most businesses. 
In addition to fire insurance, which we 
lave chosen for illustration, we mught 
mention the fields of workmen's com- 
pensation, automobile bodily injury and 
property damage liability, public lha- 
bility and property damage, and cargo 
and transportation insurance. Naturally 
a greater consideration of self-insurance 
will be given by our ‘average company’ 
to those risks where the premium charge 
developed is significant in its operating 
cost. Insurance premium in some fields 
may involve an insignificant element ot 
total cost or may be an important ele- 
ment depending upon particular circum- 
stances. Usually it is only in the latter 
case that consideration ot self-insurance 
will be given the proper amount of at- 
tention to justify a company’s setting 
up its own self-insurance program. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


“The risk most commonly self-insured 
is workmen’s compensation, a privilege 
recognized by the laws of forty states 
where employers may qualify to carry 
their own risk. One of the reasons for 
its common application is the limited 
character of loss in any single accident 
by statutory schedules. Furthermore, in 
the operation of most companies, it is 
important financially, representing a 
significant percentage of labor cost. 
Loss-prevention activities in this field 
are very commonly established and are 
especially successful when concentrated 
on a particular company’s own problems. 
Many employers also consider the as- 
sumption of compensation risks a de- 
sirable means to improve employer-em- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Here is an 
advertisement 
that will strike a 
responsive chord in 

the heart of every 
father who is a buyer of 
insurance. And it will ap- 
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pear where a lot of fathers 
will see it... in co/or... in 
Time, the weekly news magazine. 
Look for it in the December 13th 


issue. The Aetna Fire Group, W. Ross 


~” McCain, President. 


Is there a Santa Claus for fathers? 


Fathers are usually on the giving 
rather than the receiving end of the 
line at Christmas time. 

e e e 
But if fathers will compare their in- 
surance premiums of this year with 
those of some years back, they may 
well feel that today’s lower rates rep- 
resent a very practical ‘‘gift.”” Average 
fire insurance rates are 40% lower than 
thirty years ago. Substantial savings 
for policyholders have also been 
effected on burglary, liability and 
other forms of coverage. 

e a e 
These reductions are the result of 
many constructive forces: 


The energetic steps taken by munici- 
palities and property owners to guard 
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Aetna Insurance Co. * The World Fire & Marine Insurance Co. * The Century Indemnity Co. * Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. * Standard Insurance Co. of N.Y. * Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N.Y. 


Aloe Abina Five 


against costly conflagrations—the 
consciousness on the part of insur- 
ance companies that insurance is not 
just a business but also a public trust 
—the efficient services of local agents 
and brokers in making modern insur- 
ance protection readily available. 
e hd e 

Another point worth knowing about 
insurance is that when your policy is 
with a capital stock company such as 
those comprising the Aetna Fire 
Group it is backed by both a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never 
liable for assessment. 


Don’t Guess About Insurance 
—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Foscc 1619 through conflagra- 


tions, wars and 


financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 


WARS 


1846 
Mexican 
War 
1861 
Civil 
War 
1898 
Spanish- 
American 
War 
1917 
World 
War | 
1941 


World 
War 2 








CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 


1835—New York City 1819 
1845—New York City 
1851 —San Francisco 
1866—Portland, Me. 1843 
1871 —Chicago 
1872—Boston 
1877—St. John, N. B. 1873 
1889—Seattle; Spokane 
1901—Jacksonville, Fla. we 
1904—Baltimore 1907 
1906—San Francisco 
1908—Chelsea 
1914—Salem 1929 
1941 —Fall River 
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N.Y. Lifts Ban on Endorsing Fire 


Policy That 


. New York Insurance Department 

lifted a prohibition against endors- 
. fire policies, either by printing or 

r, indicating that the entire liability 

einsured by another company. At- 
ney General Nathaniel L. Goldstein 
- written an opinion based on the re- 

insurance law. In 1934 Superin- 
lent George S. Van Schaick held 
such endorsements were in violation 

e insurance law but amendments to 

law have now removed the violation. 

e Franklin Fire applied “for permis- 

to have endorsed on every standard 
fit poles issued by it on and after 
I 1943, either by way of printing 
Re. policy, or by way of rider at- 
ed thereto, a certification to the 
-t that the entire liability of the * * * 
Fire Insurance Company has been rein- 
sured by the * * * Fire Insurance Co., 
and that, in accordance with Section 77 
(4) of the Insurance Law in such case 
yrovided, the entire liability * * * Fire 
Insurance Co.” 

Attorney General’s Opinion 

The Attorney General’s opinion, 
made public, follows in part: 

“Section 121 of the former Insurance 
Law, referred to above, prescribed the 
jorm of the standard fire insurance pol- 
icv. It has been superseded by section 
168 of the present Insurance Law, which 
was last amended by Chapter 671 of the 
Laws of 1943, which provides a new 
standard form. Among the provisions of 
this standard form are the following: 

Provisions of Form 

‘Added Provisions. The extent of the 
spdtean of insurance under this pol- 
icy and of the contribution to be made 
by this company in case of loss and any 
other provision or agreement not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this policy, 
may be provided for in writing added 
hereto, but no provision may be waived 
except such as by the terms of this 
policy is subject to change.’ 

“Section 77, subd. A, of the Insurance 
Law, as added by L. 1939, ch. 832, con- 
tains the following provision: 

‘Tf any such contract or contracts at 
any time effect a reinsurance of sub- 
stantially all of the net insurance in force 
of such ceding insurer, no credit by any 
of deduction pursuant to subsection two 
shall be allowed to such ceding insurer, 
unless either, 

““(a) the assuming insurer or insurers 
assume or have assumed the policy ob- 
livations of the ceding insurer as direct 
obligations of the assuming company to 
the obligees under such policies and the 
provisions for cancellation, if any, of 
such reinsurance contract or contracts 
lave been approved in writing by the 
supe rintendent, or 

"CD oe 


Held Not Inconsistent With Law 
In my opinion, this provision that 
assuming insurer has assumed the 
olicy obligations of the ceding insurer 
direct obligations of the assuming 
inpany to the obligees under such pol- 

s, is a provision ‘not inconsistent with 

provisions of this policy,’ as those 
rds are used in the present standard 

policy, and accordingly is such a 
ovision as may be added to the policy 
less some other provisions of the 
itute forbids. 

“Section 77(4) of the Insurance Law, 
ich you mention as having a possible 
aring on the question, provides: 

‘No insurer doing business in this 
ite nor any agent thereof shall in any 
ertisement or other public announce- 
nt make any statement or communi- 
‘ion to the effect that it has, or ex- 
ts to have, reinsurance by any named 
suming insurer not authorized to do 
h reinsurance business in this State, 
to the effect that its policies are guar- 

‘teed, wholly or partly by | any other 
Tson, insurer or institution.’ 

‘That subdivision appears to be with- 
application here, for the assuming 


just 


ut 





Risk Is Reinsured 


ance business in this State. It is un- 
necessary to determine the reason for 
the distinction which has been made 
between reinsurance and the guarantee- 
ing policies. The fact that the prohibi- 
tion against public announcement that 
the insurer has reinsurance by a named 
assuming insurer is limited to assuming 
insurers not authorized to do a reinsur- 
ance business in this State is a definite 
indication that public announcement that 
the insurer has reinsurance by a named 
assuming insurer authorized to do a 
reinsurance business in this State, is 
permissible. 
Assured Should Have Full Facts 

“In the present instance the * * * 
Fire Insurance Co. is, of course, liable 
to the insured as the original insurer. 
There appears to be no reason why the 
insured should not be informed, by ap- 
propriate endorsement on ‘the policy, 
that the reinsurer is also liable to him 
for any loss which may occur. 

“In the present instance the * * * 
quiry, you are advised that the proposed 
endorsement is permissible under the 
Insurance Law and that such endorse- 
ment may be either by way of printing 
on the policy or by way of a rider at- 
tached thereto,” 


Broader Coverage 


(Continued from Page 22) 
made his famous address on “Resistance 
” in which he said: 

Every activity of stock companies— 
fire as well as casualty and surety— 
should be built around the principle of 
providing the broadest coverage at the 
lowest price. Stock companies cer- 
tainly have excellent facilities for issu- 
ing all risk coverage. With two-thirds 
of all fire and casualty business written 
by affiliated companies, this form of 
policy can be exploited to recapture 
some of our lost volume. 

Such views were stoutly supported by 
President William D. Winter of the 
Atlantic Mutual when he spoke at the 
meeting of the insurance division of the 
American Management Association in 
Cleveland last week. Mr. Winter’s ad- 
dress was one of the highlights of that 
meeting. Addressing an audience com- 
posed largely of buyers of insurance, 
Mr. Winter said: 


Insurance companies are chartered to 
give protection against insurable hazards 
—not to avoid them by rules that place 
risks in separate compartments and then 
parcel out these compartments among 
fire, marine, casualty and surety com- 
panies. The assured should not be re- 
quired to buy several policies to cover 
hazards that could be covered more ade- 
quately and more economically in a 
single policy. 

As viewed by Joseph J. Magrath of 
Chubb & Son in a special article pre- 
pared for The Eastern Underwriter last 
week: 

Whether or not there is an urgent 
demand for more “all risk” policies on 
property, it is the duty of the insurance 
business to develop such coverages and 
offer them to the public. The quarrels 
over companies’ claims to priority in 
certain fields is of small concern to the 
public welfare. 

In an interview also published in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, Vice 
President J. W. Randall, Travelers, said: 

Comprehensive insurance has become 
very popular in the last two or three 
years. There is still much to be done in 
the way of combining coverages under 
a single contract and it is my belief that 
the casualty companies will develop more 
combination package policies in the next 
few years. 

What the public probably does not 


to Change, 


POUGHKEEPSIE CLUB MEETS 


Field Club Elects Davidson President, 
Succeeding Wallberg; Constitution 
and By-Laws Adopted 
The Poughkeepsie Field Club held its 
monthly meeting and luncheon at the 
Nelson House, December 6, with Presi- 
dent John A. Wallberg of the America 

Fore Group presiding. 

The annual election of officers took 
place, with the following officers being 
elected: president, A. J. Davidson, Glens 
Falls Group; vice president, J. R. Gabel, 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau; 
secretary-treasurer, Roy L,. Feather- 
stone, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co. 

A constitution and by-laws, drawn up 
by a committee consisting of John G. 
Weiss, Royal-Liverpool Group, as chair- 
man, and J. Arthur Blanchard, Glens 
Falls Group, and Edward A. Spaulding, 
National Liberty, was adopted. 

At the conclusion of the meeting a 
standing vote of thanks was given to 
the retiring president, John A. Wallberg, 
for his efforts in rounding out the first 
year of the club’s existence. In re- 
sponse Mr. Wallberg expressed his ap- 
preciation for the splendid cooperation 
received from the club members. 


THOS. OGBURN JOINS MARINES 





Given Farewell Dinner by North Amer- 
ica Associates in N. Y.; Corporal Her- 
man Kuehn and Wife Present 

Thomas Ogburn, agency superintend- 
ent in the New York office of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, has 
joined the U. S. Marine Corps as a 
private. Before leaving for camp he 
was guest of honor at a dinner given 
by his associates in the North America 
Group which will be long remembered. 
Charles P. Butler, manager of the fire 
department, was toastmaster and he 
presented Mr. Ogburn with a gold ring 
bearing the Marine Corps insignia as 
the farewell gift of his North America 
friends. 

A feature of the 
presence of Corporal 
home on furlough from his Marine 
Corps training, and Mrs. Kuehn. He 
had previously handled production in 
the North America’s New York office 
leaving last October for the service. In 
introducing him Mr. Butler said faceti- 
ously: “Mr. Ogburn, meet your superior, 
Corporal Kuehn.” 


evening was the 
Herman Kuehn, 





Fire Association Publishes 


Facts for Insurance Buyers 
The Fire Association Group has pub- 
lished in booklet form for distribution 
to agents and buyers of protection the 
answers to eight questions which buyers 
often ask insurance men. These replies 
about insurance company practices were 
prepared by the Business Development 
Office. Copies of this interesting and 
valuable booklet may be obtained with- 
out cost from the Fire Association 
Group, 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HIRMAN HEADS COMMITTEE 

The newly appointed finance commit- 
tee of the Minnesota Association of 
Insurance Agents is getting data from 
other state associations with a view 
toward changing the dues system more 
equitably to distribute operating costs 
in Minnesota. Arthur A. Hirman, Ro- 
chester, is chairman of the committee. 
Serving with him are Harry Levant, 
Eveleth; L. D. Engberg, St. Paul; Orie 
D. Olson, Alexandria, and Richard A. 
Thompson, Minneapolis. 








realize is how far insurance already has 
gone in formulating comprehensive cov- 
erages. As pointed out by Mr. Magrath, 
the extent to which the insurance busi- 
ness has expanded its underwriting and 
improved its policy forms during recent 


years “lends encouragement to the be- 


lief that sound underwriting results are 
beneficial to the public through the con- 
sequent development of better pro- 
tection.” 





Self-Insurance 


(Continued from Page 33) 


ploye relationship through direct dealing. 

“Automobile bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage liability risks can be most 
successfully assumed when all of the 
factors laid down for the consideration 
of self-insuring fire risks are met. In 
addition the element of ‘servicing’ such 
risks—the investigation and settlement 
of losses must be provided. Accordingly 
such risk is generally most economically 
assumed by the ‘average company’ hav- 
ing a large number of vehicles serving 
a limited area. Many large fleets whose 
operation are widely scattered, however, 
successfully self-insure these risks by 
using country-wide independent adjust- 
ment agencies. Self-insurance of public 
liability and property damage pose the 
same problems as those affecting auto- 
mobile liability.” 





Industry Program 


(Continued from Page 31) 
gram should be obtained. This, he said, 
should not be considered as any evasion 
of responsibility on the part of one 
charged with insurance management, but 
rather an appreciation of the security 
to the business that a proper and ade- 
quate insurance program assures. 

“With the approval of the general 
program comes a next important step,” 
he said, “a study of policy forms avail- 
able. The forms should be reviewed on 
the basis that the coverage afforded is 
exactly what the policy says is afforded. 
For instance, the printed portion of 
certain fire forms state that impairment 
of the assured’s rights against third 
parties prevents recovery of such a loss. 
This must be considered as the meaning 
of the policy, unless this provision is 
waived by suitable endorsement. It is 


entirely permissible—as you know this 
varies, however, between states—and is 
standard practice to provide endorse- 


ments altering coverage afforded by the 
printed forms. Occasionally a specially 
prepared form is required to secure the 
exact coverage desired. Gaps between 
coverages, and overlapping of forms 
warrant exhaustive attention. The tying 
in with the approved program of the 
coverage as exactly outlined in the pol- 
icies we purchase is a most important 
item. 

“It might be considered that with the 
desired coverage in effect, the insurance 
program is complete, and that the pol- 
icies can be indexed and tucked away in 
a fire proof safe, and brought cut a few 
days before expiration for renewal. This 
is not the case. The insurance program 
must be constantly reviewed in the light 


of changing operating conditions, and 
changing hazards. An illustration :—Five 


years ago probably little war damage in- 
surance was written—now it is common. 
We all hope and trust it will be unneces- 
sary at not too far distant a date. Two 
years ago we met here at Cleveland 
a day or so after Pearl Harbor. What 
changes have taken place in our prog- 
ress since that time. Insurance must be 
considered at all times as a live subject, 
one which must be constantly adapted 
to conform with changing conditions. 
And the insurance manager must keep 
abreast of these changing operating con- 
ditions at all times. He must know in- 
ventory fluctuations — and changing 
values of fixed assets. He must know 
when a building not heretofore sprink- 
lered has a new sprinkler installation. 
Contract changes introduce new con- 
ditions which must be examined as to 
effect on the program. A new product, 
in its manufacture, handling or trans- 
portation may introduce new and un- 
insured exposures.” 





NOW “SHARE- THE-MAN CLUB” 

So many of the home office men of 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine have gone 
into the service and so many new girls 
have been taken on that the Fire & 
Marine club has adopted a new slogan. 
It is, “Share-the-man club.” The annual 
fall festival of the club was held No- 
vember 30 with a turkey dinner, floor 
show, dancing and games. 
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With refrigerators 
and other household 
gered now on 
the ‘Not Replace- 
able” list, patriotic 
conservation de- 
mands that they be 
used carefully and 
kept in good repair. 














EMGEMATLO 


Although experimental machines for“pro- 
ducing cold” were developed as early as 
1755, adoption of refrigerating and ice- 
making machinery for industrial purposes 
dates from about the year 1880. In no 
branch of this country’s mechanical engi- 
neering achievements, with the exception 
of electrical machinery, has there been such 
remarkable development. 
; , Refrigeration’s contributions to food 
pe _ Storage and ~~ are matters of 
common knowledge. Not so well known are its invaluable contributions to the war 
effort. Infinitely varied are the products and processes which depend upon modern 
refrigeration in their manufacture or for testing purposes; to mention but a few: 
explosives, synthetic rubber, petroleum processes and products, aircraft and aircraft 
parts, clocks and watches, radio and electrical equipment. 

Refrigeration has truly gone to war—a defense force on both the war fronts and 
the home front. 


PROTECTING AMERICA! 


Of the world-wide total of 21,590,000 household 
refrigerators sold up to the end of 1941, over 90 per 7 


cent, or 19,712,000, are to be found in American 
homes, helping to protect America by preserving 
the food so vital to the health and morale of our 
citizens and contributing both convenience and 
safety to the American way of life. 

To those in the refrigerating industry, as well 
as to those who benefit by it, a wide variety of 
insurance coverages is available to protect build- 
ings, equipment, supplies, and other values exposed 
to hazards of danger or destruction. For insuring 
such risks the Royal-Liverpool Groups makes avail- it 
able to agents and brokers unexcelled underwrit- i _, i 
ing and service facilities. I aa 


ROYAL‘ LIVERPOOL GRO 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ° BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ CAPITAL FIRE SNSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA ° THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCECO LTD * THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ® QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA °* THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY * FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ® ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY,LTD. * THE SEABOARD INSURANCECOMPANY * STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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WSA Arranges to Accept Risks for 
Post Season Great Lakes Sailings 


rhe Great Lakes Underwriting Syndi- 
cate and five associated companies have 
entered into a contract with the War 
Shipping Administration to facilitate the 
movement of materials required in con- 
nection with the war effort. This group 
of underwriters is to cover marine hull 
al | disbursements insurance on certain 
vessels navigating the Great Lakes dur- 
ing the post season navigating period 
commencing on midnight of November 
30. and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion is to reinsure 100% of all such risks. 

The syndicate is in effect acting as a 
service organization for the War Ship- 
ping Administration and is making 
available its facilities and experience. 

The contract applies only to vessels 
or fleets designated or certified to the 
Great Lakes Underwriting Syndicate by 
the War Shipping Administration. The 
syndicate is accordingly prepared to 
cover the vessels of any ownership 
designated by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration for insurance regardless of 
whether or not the vessels are insured 
with the Syndicate. 

The insurance is to be written on the 
Great Lakes Underwriting Syndicate 
hull and disbursements form of policy, 
subject to certain amendments. 





Premium Rates 

The policy conditions as to post sea- 
son additional premiums are suspended 
and a rate is substituted based on a 
daily pro-rata of an average navigating 
rate of 444% on hull and 1%% on dis- 
bursements. The charge on hull works 
out at 2c% per day and on disburse- 
ments at %4c% per day. This rate applies 
to vessels carrying all commodities 
designated for insurance by the War 
Shipping Administration. 

The daily pro-rata premium charge 
is a lower basis than the usual post sea- 
son additionals. This lower basis pre- 
cludes an increase in freight rates for 
post season sailings, and accomplishes 
the primary purpose of the arrangement 
to wit, keeping freight rates on vital 
war materials at a level which will facili- 
tate their movement. 

\ second modification in policy con- 
ditions extends the period of post sea- 
son sailings from December 12 to De- 
cember 31. There is a provision, how- 
ever, that vessels sailing after midnight, 


Central Standard Time, December 12, 
will not be insured hereunder unless 
the sailing has been approved by the 


United States Salvage Association. 

\nother provision precludes the un- 

derwriters who cover the post season 

sailings from being liable for unrepaired 
mages which occurred prior to the 
cial coverage. 


Reattachment Endorsement 


Other clauses provide for the suspen- 
of the regular annual insurance 
cies and the reattachment of the 

silat insurance upon the termination 

the special post season insurance. The 

‘tachment endorsement reads as fol- 

“In vessels hereunder which have 

n certified for post season navigation 
the War Shipping Administration, 
insurance shall reattach, except as 

reinafter provided, when the vessel is 
red in final winter lay-up port, and 

Ne. approved by the United States 

vage Association. The assured agrees 

' thereupon and after consultation 

th 1 the captain, port superintendent or 
er parties who would have knowledge 

reof, they will immediately issue a 

‘Tn statement as to any probable loss 


at 


or damage which may have occurred 
during the suspension of this policy. 
However, this statement shall not re- 
lieve the assured from complying with 
the policy conditions as to notice of 
loss or damage or the keeping of log- 
books. In event of loss or damage oc- 
curring during the period of the sus- 
pension of this policy, this policy will 
not reattach until the vessel has been 
surveyed by the United States Salvage 
Association and a certificate of sea- 
worthiness issued or the damage re- 
paired, as may be agreed upon.” 


EWELL HONORED IN ARMY 

J. Davis Ewell, Jr., formerly associated 
with a local agency at Arlington, Va., 
now a first lieutenant in_ the United 
States Army, is at Fort Benning, Ga., 
taking a special military course. He was 
one of five young officers, stationed at 
Camp Butner, N. C., recently selected 
for such training. His father, a member 
of the Richmond, Va. local agency of 
Gibson, Moore & Sutton, is a_ past 
president of the Virginia Association ot 
Insurance Agents. 





The owner of a barge and its cargo, 
as charterer of a steam tug, libeled the 
tug and its owner to recover damages 
arising out of the stranding of the barge 
on a reef. The facts were stipulated by 
the parties. While the tug was towing 
the barge loaded with phosphate rock, 
off the east coast of Florida in good 
weather, the tug caused the barge to 
run aground and strand on Conch Reef. 
The tug was able to work herself free 
but could not float the barge, which re- 
mained on the reef for two days and a 
half, when she was pulled off by an- 
other tug. 

The uncontradicted cause of the 
stranding was the tug master’s mistak- 
ing the identity of a lighthouse, as a re- 
sult of which the tug changed her course 
too soon. After the barge was pulled 
cff the reef the tug towed it to Balti- 
more, arriving there fourteen days after 
the stranding. The cargo was dis- 
charged next day. The tug then towed 
the barge to Norfolk, V a., arriving there 
four days after, for repairs. 

Provisions of Charter Party 

The written charter party, for one 
year, for the purpose of towing two 
named barges between Atlantic Coast 
and Gulf ports, obligated the libellant to 
pay the claimant monthly hire and pro- 


vided: “Tenth: Acts of God, enemies, 
fire, restraints of Princes, rulers and 
peoples, strikes, riots and civil commo- 
tions, takings at sea and all other dan- 


gers and accidents of the seas, rivers 





New Claims After Loss Payment 


On the motion of one of the libellants 
of a steamship for cargo loss and dam- 
age, the Federal District Court for 
Southern New York referred toa Special 
Commissioner for proof and report the 
question of whether the court should 
take cognizance of a new claim to mod- 
ify the final decree to include after dis- 
covered damages. 

The Automobile Insurance Co. was 
the real party in interest in this litiga- 
tion in respect of this libellant’s claim. 
It had insured this manufacturing com- 
pany under a marine insurance policy, 
had paid its insured all losses thereto- 
fore reported to it, and had thereby be- 
come subrogated to all the rights of its 
insured against the claimant steamship 


owner. The final decree allowed this 
libellant $3,900. ; 
Eleven weeks after the final decree 


was entered the insurance company as- 
serted a further claim representing (a) 
expenses incurred in the reconditioning 
of the libellant’s shipment, $2,051 and 
(b) an additional bill of the Baltimore 


Ocean Transport Co. for $2,061, freight 
charges in transporting the shipment 
from the dock alongside which the li- 
beled vessel sank, to the company. The 
vessel sank in the Port of Baltimore, 
March 21, 1940. The libel was filed June 
Z0, 1940. No hearings were held before 
the Special Commissioner. Parties’ 
counsel conferred and agreed upon 
practically all the claims involved in the 
proceedings, including that of this libel- 
lant. 

The Automobile now claims it had no 
knowledge of these unpaid bills until 
March 17, 1943. The libellant therefore 
moved, within the ninety day period 
allowed by Rule 6 of the General Rules 
of the Federal District Court, to modify 
the final decree to authorize the Spe- 
cial Commissioner to pass upon these 
claims, aggregating $4,112. Whether this 
should be done was the question on 
which the court referred the matter to 
the yr Commissioner for his opin- 
ion. Edwin Butterworth & Co., Limited 

The Panamanian, 51! F. Supp. 748. 
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Liability of Tug to Barge Owner 
Under Charter Party for Stranding 


and harbors, machines, boilers and navi- 
gators and errors of navigation, latent 
defects and unseaworthiness, not result- 
ing from Owner’s failure to use due dili- 
gence, always mutually excepted.” 

The Federal District Court for East- 
ern New York, The Henry W. Card, 51 
F. Supp. 380, held that under the terms 
of the charter party that document con- 
stituted a demise of the tug and was 
not in the nature of a towing contract, 
as contended by the libellant, who 
claimed that the navigation of the tug 
during the time of the charter was in 
the hands of the owner, and that unless 
there was a specific exception in the 
charter party, the owner would be lia- 
ble for all the results of negligent navi- 
gation. 

Paragraph Tenth, by its language, the 
court held, intended to limit the re- 
sponsibility of the claimant because of 
errors of navigation whether the libel- 
lant or the claimant was in control of 
the operation of the tug, and to relieve 
the owner from such errors of naviga- 
tion. 

The charter was to be construed “to 
restrict the liability of the tug. Towage 
does not involve bailment nor can the 
doctrine be applied that tugs are com- 
mon carriers, serving the public accord- 
ing to their capacity.” The court cited 
The Interports No. 767, 92 F. 2d 601, 
where the Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals sustained a clause similar to that 
in paragraph Tenth, a clause relieving 
the owner from loss or damage caused 
by “errors of navigation.” These words 
were held to mean the negligence or 
negligent navigation of the towing ves- 
sels. 

The claimant was held 
some compensation for the loss of the 
use of the tug during the stranding 
under paragraph Eighth, providing that 
in the event of such use for 
forty-eight consecutive hours hire shall 
cease for the time thereby lost. Pay- 
ment for hire had been made in ad- 
vance. 


entitled to 


loss of 


CHARLES A. REEKIE, 76, DIES 
Vice President and Secretary, Detroit F. 
& M., With Company Since 1883; 
Started as Office Boy 


Charles A. Reekie, 76, vice president 


and secretary of the Detroit Fire & 
Marine, died at Detroit, December 3 
Mr. Reekie was born in Detroit and 


went with the old Detroit Board of Fire 
Underwriters in 1881, when he was four- 
teen years old. 

In 1883, he joined the Detroit F. & M. 
as office boy and supply clerk. He be- 
came special agent for the company in 


1890, traveling Michigan, Indiana, Ohio 
and Kentucky. After several years as 
special agent he was recalled to the 


home office and in 1916 he was made 
assistant secretary. 

Mr. Reekie was elected 
the company in 1918, succeeding O. H. 
McDonell, who had been elected vice 
president. Soon after the Great Ameri- 
can acquired control of the Detroit F. 
& M. in 1929, Mr. Reekie was elected 


vice president and secretary. 


secretary of 





WITH GEN. GRANT IN OcD 

Cincinnati’s safety director, Louis G. 
Schraffenberger, who resigned recently, 
left that city December 1 to become 
civilian protection officer in the Office 
of Civilian Defense in Washington, un- 
der Major General U. S. Grant, IIT. Mr. 
Schraffenberger’s resignation was to 
have been effective January 1. He moved 
back the date to December 15 and mean- 
while will take a two weeks’ vacation. 
His duties in Washington will involve 
fire prevention and fire equipment, the 
type of work for which he was trained 
in the Cincinnati Fire Department as 
superintendent of its Fire Prevention 
Bureau, and in which he acquired a 


national reputation. 
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Royal, Globe and Eagle 
Announce 9 Promotions 


CAREERS OF THOSE ADVANCED 
Slawson, McCormick, Watts, Carson, 
Bean, Seymour, Clancy, Perryman 
and Wales Are Stepped Up 


Following the announcement published 
last week of official changes in the cas- 
ualty companies of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, whereby Frank J. O’Neill re- 
tired as president of the Royal and 
Eagle Indemnity Cos., Kenneth Spencer 
retired as president of the Globe In- 
demnity and became executive director 
of the three companies, and John F. 
O'Loughlin became president of the 
Royal, Clarke Smith, president of the 
Globe and George W. McCagg of the 
Kagle, the three companies announce the 
following promotions in their staffs, ef- 
fective January I: 

Five Elected Vice Presidents 

M. W. Slawson, from production man- 
ager of the Eagle to vice president of 
the Eagle. 

John P. McCormick, from secretary of 
the Globe to vice president of the Globe. 

Graham Watts, from associate super- 
intendent of the liability department of 
the Globe to assistant secretary of the 
Globe. 

Ellis H. Carson, from joint manager 
of the liability department of the Royal 
to vice president. of the Royal. 

T. L. Bean, from production manager 
of the Royal to vice president of the 
Royal. 

A. W. C. Seymour, from assistant 
manager of the metropolitan New York 
department of the Royal to vice presi- 
dent of the Royal. 


Three Who Will Assist Kenneth Spencer 
J. B. Clancy, from secretary of the 

Eagle and Royal to controller and sec- 

retary of the Eagle, Globe and Royal. 

I, S. Perryman, from secretary of the 
Eagle and Royal and actuary of the 
Globe, to actuary and secretary of the 
Eagle, Globe and Royal. 

A. E. Wales, from assistant to the 
treasurer of the Globe to treasurer of 
the Eagle and Royal and assistant treas- 
urer of the Globe. 

All of these newly promoted officers 
have been with one or more of the com- 
panies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
for a number of years and it is inter- 
esting to note that several of them have 
heen with the organization from the 
beginning of their insurance careers. 
The majority of them have been identi- 
fied with production, as have the three 
new company presidents. All have ad- 
vanced through a number of positions 
in their respective fields. Following are 
short sketches of their careers. 

M. W. Slawson 

M. W. Slawson, who will be vice presi- 
dent of the Eagle, was graduated from 
the University of Kansas and that year 
entered the insurance business as a 
rater with the Missouri Inspection Bur- 
eau. He was associated with a_ local 
agency in Kansas for a time and joined 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups as_ special 
agent in Kansas in 1930. Next he was 
appointed special representative of the 
production department of the groups, 
covering eight states west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Mr. Slawson was called to the head 
office in New York in 1939 in the pro- 
duction department and in September, 
1940, he was made production manager 
of the Eagle, from which position he is 
now promoted to vice president. 


John P. McCormick 


John P. McCormick joined the Royal 
Indemnity in its casualty claims depart- 





assistant 
superintendent of the joint Eagle, Globe 


ment in 1927, and became 


and Royal claims department in 1931. 
He was made superintendent of the 
claims department in 1936, when Wil- 


liam H. Galentine became vice president 
of Globe Indemnity. 

In January of this year he was elected 
a secretary of the Globe, at the time 
Clarke Smith was elected vice presi- 
dent. As secretary, Mr. McCormick’s 
primary responsibility has been super- 
vision of the claim and engineering de- 
partments of the company. 


Graham Watts 

Graham Watts, a native of New York 
City, is one of these men who have been 
associated with the groups ever since 
he started in business. Fourteen years 
ago, on leaving school, he joined the 
automobile underwriting department of 
the Globe and after two years there, he 
spent one year in the Newark branch 
office. 

He was then recalled to the head office 
compensation and liability underwriting 
departments. In his new posit'on as 
assistant secretary of the Globe, his 
principal duties will be underwriting in 
the automobile, compensation and _ lia- 
bility fields. 

Ellis H. Carson 

Ellis H. Carson, vice president of 
Royal Indemnity, has been in charge 
of war projects and special risks of this 
company and the Eagle Indemnity for 
the past two years, and his ability along 
these lines is recognized. 

Mr. Carson’s entire insurance career 
has been with the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, having started in the Liverpool 

(Continued on Page 44) 


Federation Meeting In 
N. Y. to Draw 1,000 


GOV. SALTONSTALL SPEAKER 


Will Be Introduced at Dec. 22 Annual 
Gathering Here by E. C. Stone, 
President, Mass. Federation 


Annual convention of the Insurance 
Federation of New York, Inc., which 
will be held Wednesday, December 22, 
at Hotel Commodore, New York, will 
probably draw more than 1,000 insur- 
ance men and women. This is indicated 
by the fact that to date more than 
eighty-five tables (seating ten each) 
have been sold for the luncheon which 
will be the highspot of the meeting. 
As previously announced, guest speaker 
will be Governor Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts, who will be introduced 
by Edward C. Stone, president, Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Federation, and 
United States general manager and at- 
torney, Employers’ Liability. Luncheon 
chairman will be William J. Thompson, 
Globe Indemnity vice president, who is 
chairman of the executive committee. 
A brief address of welcome will be given 
by Harry H. Wadsworth of Syracuse, 
president of the federation. 

Morning session’s program will fea- 
ture reports from Everette H. Hunt, 
secretary and counsel; Alexander J. 
Young, treasurer, and William J. 
Thompson. Then will come election of 
officers for the ensuing year and those 
of directors whose terms expire this 
vear. Afternoon session will be devoted 
to meeting of the board of directors 
followed by meeting of the executive 
committee. 

Charles S. Ashley, resident vice presi- 
dent, Maryland Casualty in New York, 
is chairman of the luncheon committee 
consisting of Harold L. McKay, Travel- 
ers; Joseph J. Magrath, Federal Insur- 
ance Co.; Clancy D. Connell, Provident 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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FOR LUCK! 





O need for your prospects to put all their faith in this 

old superstition. Supply them with real protection 
through a contract with General Accident or Potomac. These 
organizations are admirably equipped to meet the needs of 
your assured for complete Casualty... Accident and Health... 
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Casualty Research Work 
As Seen by Ray Murphy 


AD CONFERENCE SPEAKER DF «. 9 


Tells How New Dep't-of C. & 8. Exccu- 
tives Ass’n Will Operate; To Ke; 
in Close Touch with Trends 


Ray Murphy, assistant general mano ver, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex:cu- 
tives, gave members of the Insurance \d- 
vertising Conference in one-day session 
yesterday at Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
his ideas on the work of research de) art- 
ments within the casualty and surety jn- 





Prices 


RAY MURPHY 





dustry. He stressed that the mere forma- 
tion of such a department will of itself 
work no miracles; that it would be unwise 
to look for the spectacular. Rather, it 
will be better to expect and to realize 
that research work will mean development 
of the sounder and the more fundamental 
practices in the business of insurance. 

At the outset Mr. Murphy referred to 
the reference in the address of Kenneth 
Spencer, vice president of the associa- 
tion, delivered at the recent NAIA con- 
vention, that a research department woul 
soon be created within the association. 
He said that this announcement created 
considerable interest and not a little com- 
ment in insurance circles. Shortly there- 
after Mr. Murphy spoke before the In- 
diana Association of Insurance Agents and 
said at that time, in referring to the re- 
search department : 

“Tt will be no part of the duty of that de- 
partment, as I see it, to assist in the liquida- 
tion of private insurance, but it could con- 
tribute to that end unless its research 
scientific, unbiased, objective, with a zeal for 
facts and truth; and scientific, unbiased, ob- 
jective it will be.” 


were 


Outlines Duties of New Dep't 


Mr. Murphy then outlined 
some of the several duties of the asscovia- 
tion’s research department, which are as 
follows: 

“1. To collect statistics for perio: ‘ical 
reports to member companies on pti ile, 
governmental and business trends reli'ing 
to casualty and surety underwriting. 

“2. To examine important criticisn 0! 
the business—past, present and future: 
and establish accurate answers where ¢'it- 
icism seems unjust or recommend rem 
where criticism is sound. 

“3. To prepare studies on post-war“ 
nomic and social conditions affectiny of 
likely to affect our business. 

“4. To cooperate with other d 
ments of the association in organizing 
odic summaries in such fields of ini 
as workmen’s compensation, taxation, —0V- 
ernment regulation, accident preve?'1on 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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REWARD FOR 7,100 EMPLOYES 





sa a Life Affiliated Cos. Pay 5% Addi- 
mal Salaries; Compensate Service 


Men; Vote Extra Dividends 
ctors of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
( ave voted additional compensation 
amount of 5% of their year’s 
‘nes to approximately 7,100 employes 


{ hout the country, it has been 
nced by President Morgan B. 
B urd. 


the directors voted additional 
nsation of 5% to those employes 


\ rave left for military service since 
( er 1. This compensation will be 
ba on the salaries paid to them dur- 
ine (hat part of the year in which they 
wer. in the active, full time employ of 
t! mpanies. 


| an announcement to employes, 
President Brainard said: 


“It gives me great pleasure to advise 


you that the cirectors of the companies 
have onee more voted additional com- 
pensation to be paid on December 22, 


1943, to those employed prior to Decem- 
ber Ist, 1943 

“This action is not perfunctory, rather 
it is a recognition of the loyal and effi- 
cient services of the members of our 
organization during a very trying year 
and under most difficult conditions.” 

The provision of giving additional 
compensation to those who have left for 
military service since October 1 is in 
addition to the companies’ policy of 
eranting allowance to men and women 
leaving for military service. Two weeks 
pay is given to those entering the armed 
who have been with the com- 
panies less than six months, and this 
scale ranges up to three months pay 
for men and women who have been with 
the companies more than two years. 

Directors of the Aetna Life voted an 
extra dividend of 20 cents a share and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 30 
cents a share; Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
an extra dividend of $1 a share and the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1; and 
the Automobile, an extra dividend of 40 
cents a share and the regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share. All these 
dividends are payable January 3, 1944, 
to stockholders of record December 4. 


forces 





WILL EXCLUDE OVERTIME PAY 





Sayer Announces New York Compensa- 
tion Rating Board Has Filed Proposal 
With oe for Approval 

Henry D,. Sayer, general manager of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York announces that the 
sjoard, through its classification and 
rating committee, has adopted the pro- 
posal heretofore filed with it by the 
National Council on Compensation In- 
surance providing for the exclusion of 
overtime wages in the computation of 
compensation insurance premiums. The 
gram has been filed with the Super- 

ndent of Insurance for his approval. 
| cee the program will be effec- 

January 1, 1944 


_ Under the program as adopted by the 
Dourd, extra remuneration earned for 
ime will be disregarded, but re- 


eration earned at regulz ir rates of 
will be included for the total hours 
ved, whether regular time or over- 
The application of the rule for 
exclusion of extra remuneration is 
endent upon the employer maintain- 
books and records that will show 
irately, by employe and by class of 
, the remuneration earned at regu- 
ates of pay for those hours worked 
there is no overtime, and the re- 
cration earned at regular rates of 
_and for overtime for those hours 
rked when there is overtime. If an 
yer’s records are not maintained 
as to disclose the actual overtime 
and the remuneration therefor, no 
uction will be allowed. 
€ program adopted by the board is 
— to meet the wartime emergency 
e board, in making its filing with 
Seguin of Insurance, ex- 
Sly reserves the right to reconsider 
whole subject of the treatment of 


re io when the war emergency has 
passe 


N. Y. Public Hearing Called 
On Overtime Wages Dec. 14 


As forecast in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week Superintendent Robert 
E. Dineen of New York State has called 
a public hearing Dec. 14 at 10 a. m. at 
the State Insurance Department, 61 
Broadway, N. Y., to consider a filing 
made by the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board for the treatment of over- 
time wages in computing workmen’s 
compensation premiums. Proposal to ex- 
clude overtime wages is intended to be- 
come effective January 1, 1944. Mr. 
Dineen invites all those interested in this 
proposal to express their views. 


REWARD FOR 2,650 EMPLOYES 





U. S. F. & G. Votes Extra Payments of 
One-Half Month Salaries; President 
Davis Lauds Staff 


the United States 
have voted an 


The directors of 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
extra payment of one-half month’s sal- 
ary to the approximately 2,650 employes 
on its payrolls. The payment will be 
made on December 15 to employes con- 
tinuously in the company’s service since 
December 31, 1942. 

The action corresponds with that taken 
last year. In making the announcement 
President E. Asbury Davis stated that 


the extra payment “is to be regarded 
as a token of appreciation of the readi- 
ness with which our entire organization 
has assumed its enlarged responsibilities 
and duties resulting from problems 
growing out of the war.” 

The company is sending a Christmas 
token to its 407 employes in the armed 
services. 


SENIOR PAYROLL AUDITOR DIES 


Charles E. Lucas, senior payroll audi- 
tor of the Travelers’ Minneapolis branch 
office, died suddenly Nov. 30. He had 
been a member of the company’s organ- 
ization since May 14, 1915. 














A plan 


to Check Loss of a 
“Honesty Ralatia ! 


Warn trusted em- 
ployees help themselves to vour 
money or merchandi= 
ance will repay 
But it cannot m: 
trained, hard-to- 
or offset the blov 
office or plant. 


Now, through its 
tion Plan, the U. § 
to help you stop em 
before it starts! 


A western packin; 
example, was havin 
due to employee dis 


faced the loss 



















ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 
undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) through tested 
methods helps keep good employees 
from going wrong; (3) helps employ- 
ers eliminate leaks and pitfalls and 
acts of carelessness which often lead 
to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to give you more information about 


10w the Personnel-Protection Plan 
elps you keep your employees by 
eeping them honest. Consult him. 


+ + + 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities— Agents Everywhere 


U.S. EK « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 








as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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Kuhn and Zimmermann Discuss Bonds 


Before AMA Insurance Section 


meeting 
Ameri- 
Cleve- 
dis- 


feature of the 
division of the 


An interesting 
of the insurance 
can Management 
December 1 and 
cussion on “Recent Developments in 
Fidelity conducted by Carl H. 
Kuhn, Cleveland manager of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, and Peter A. Zimmermann, 
secretary, Rating 


Association at 
land, 2, was the 


Sonding,” 


assistant Towner 
sureau. 

The discussions 
cerned with the value and cost of fidelity 


Mr. Kuhn, an experienced branch 


were largely con- 
bonds. 
discussed the several 
bonds from the point 
of view of assured 
and Mr. Zimmermann their 
costs. Each of the speakers appeared 
six times and gave five minute discus- 
Kuhn in each in- 
while Mr. 


exposi- 


office manager, 
fidelity 


their value to the 


forms of 
discussed 
sions each time. Mr. 


topic 
with an 


took up one 
followed 


stance 
Zimmermann 
tion of the rating procedure relating to 
the particular bond form discussed by 
Mr. Kuhn. 

Kuhn on Corporate Suretyship 


Mr. Kuhn opened with a talk on 
corporate suretyship and its growth, 
while Mr. Zimmermann told what rating 
bureaus are for and what they do. Mr. 
Kuhn next took up the subject of the 
fidelity bond, saying that originally a 
fidelity bond was actually a contract of 
suretyship, requiring that there be three 
parties to a bond contract; the principal, 
the surety and the obligee. He said that 
while this principle is true on fidelity 
bonding, modernized fidelity coverage 
may be termed guaranty insurance. 

“In guaranty insurance,” he said, “one 
party termed the insurer agrees to in- 
demnify another, termed the insured, 
against losses arising through dishonesty 
of a third person. Those who are un- 
familiar with the inherent problems of 
the business are prone to classify fidelity 
bonds along with insurance policies. 
While they have certain characteristics 
in common, there is much in them that 
is vastly different.” 

Mr. Kuhn outlined the status of the 
three parties—the principal who is pri- 
marily lable to the obligee, the surety 
who stands behind the principal, and the 
obligee. He spoke as follows of the 
benefits accruing to principal and 
obligee. 

Principal and Obligee 

“To the principal, it demonstrates that 
he has qualified for a position of trust. 
He has the endorsement of his surety, 
backed by the surety’s dollars, ’ 
wears an authoritative badge of char- 
acter. As to the obligee, he recognizes 
he cannot possibly foresee which of his 
employes will turn dishonest—he cannot 
anticipate when they will commit their 
first and subsequent dishonest acts, or 
how they will commit them. Fidelity 
bonds protect this obligee in the event 
such unlawful inroads are made into h's 
capital.” 

Mr. Kuhn next took up the 
of the need for fidelity bonds, 
ing with case histories of 
Next he turned to the 
blanket bond and the importance of 
coverage for any dishonest act. 

“The companies,” he continued, “have 
been responsible for seeing to it that 
you can have broad blanket bond pro- 
tection. The blanket position bond may 
be written in penalties of $2,500 or mul- 
tiples thereof up to $25,000. The cover- 
age extended under this bond is similar 
to that extended under the primary 
commercial blanket bond except that it 
covers each employe. The primary 
commercial blanket bond is written for 
a continuous term and coyers any of 


question 
illustrat- 
defalcations. 
broad form 


and he 


the insured’s officers and employes col- 
lectively. This is the nearest thing to 
insurance in the bonding line and is 
unquestionably the most desirable form 
of fidelity coverage. 


Primary Blanket Bond 


“The blanket bond covers any 
sustained through fraudulent or dishon- 
est acts committed by any one or more 
employes acting alone or in collusion 
with others. The primary commercial 
blanket bond may be written in  un- 
limited penalties for any commercial 
risk. When the bond is first written, 
and at renewal, the premium is com- 
puted on the basis of a complete list of 
employes by name and position. 

“Property covered includes money or 
other personal property (including that 
part of any inventory shortage which 
the insured shall conclusively prove is 
caused by the dishonesty of any em- 
ploye or employes) belonging to the in- 
sured, or in which the insured has 
pecuniary interest, or is held by the 
insured as collateral or as bailee, trustee, 
or agent, and whether or not the insured 
is legally liable therefor. 

“This bond provides coverage where 
loss is due to dishonesty of employes 
even if the insured is unable to deter 
mine which specific employe or employes 
caused the loss. Nevertheless, it is dis- 
tinctly to the employer's advantage to 
make such identification whenever pos 
sible, in order that he may rid his or- 
ganization of the defaulter. 

“Except in the case of mergers or con- 
solidations, new employes added to the 
insured’s organization during the year 
are automatically covered under this 
bond without additional charge and 


a 
ss il 


loss 


without the necessity of notifying the 
surety. 
Discovery Period 


“As to the discovery period—following 
the termination or cancellation of this 
bond in its entirety, or as to any em- 
ploye or employes (whichever shall first 
happen) the insured is permitted twelve 
months in which to discover any losses 
resulting from fraudulent or dishonest 
acts committed by a covered employe 
while the bond was in force. 

“As to salvage—the insured is entitled 
to full net salvage to apply to an excess 
loss, if any exists, before the surety par- 
ticipates in any recoveries. 

“Most of you this year will have large 
gross earnings. Net earnings tend to 
decrease each year. It is, therefore, most 
important to protect these net earnings. 
If you don’t carry adequate fidelity cov- 
erage, you can’t protect them. Your 
fidelity losses may even now be in excess 
of your liquid assets. There are many 
undiscovered losses which run for a long 
period of time. A clever dishonest em- 
ploye can hide dishonesty from you and 
from your auditors. We want to make 
it clear that fidelity losses are not neces- 
sarily current losses. To secure sound 
protection, you should consider not only 
the possibility of immediate loss but 
also the definite possibility of a large 
spread over at least several years. 

“In closing, I ask this question: How 
do you know you don’t have an undis- 
covered fidelity loss?” 





ORRIE J. RIZOR DEAD 

Orrie J. Rizor, manager, life, accident 
and group departments at the Travelers 
branch office in Wheeling, died last 
week. Mr. Rizor joined the Travelers 
in 1917. After completing the course at 
the home office school, he served as a 
special agent covering W. Va., work- 
ing out of the Pittsburgh office. In 1920 
he was made manager at Wheeling, in 
which capacity he served until the time 
of his death. 
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ONLY TIME BUILDS 


Confidence 


Through all the years—since it 
started business 22 years ago—the 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company has 
fulfilled every obligation to agents 
and policyholders alike. 


It has always strived to serve its 
agents better so they in turn may 
better serve policyholders. The 
Pennsylvania Casualty Company has 
a unique incentive to render the 
best possible co-operation to its 
agents. It helps agents serve more 
efficiently for their own benefit, as 
well as to policyholders. 


That is why the Pennsylvania Casu- 
alty Company, under the capable 
management of capable men, en- 
joys the greatest confidence of 
agents everywhere. 


Valuable Agency Franchises 
opening soon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


First National Bank Building 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 











FIELDS LEADS CLAIM FORUM 


Davidson to Address Next Meeting on 
Accounting and Fidelity Bond Claims; 
Discussion to Follow 

The Surety Company Claim Men’s 
Forum of New York, held its meeting 
December 1. Ernest W. Fields, of the 
United States Guarantee Company, con- 
ducted the meeting and the membership 
continued the discussion on the subject 
“Adjustment of Losses Where Con- 
tributing or Co-Surety Bonds Are In- 
volved.” 

In the general discussion following the 
meeting the members gave some consid- 
eration to the subjects which are to be 
discussed at future meetings. Among 
them are misplacement and mysterious 
disappearance losses and also the prob- 
lem of obtaining duplicates for lost or 
stolen stock certificates or bonds. 

The next meeting will be held Decem- 
ber 15. T. D. Davidson, well-known in- 
surance auditor, will address the meet- 
ing on the subject “Accounting and Fi- 
delity Bond Claims.” Mr. Davidson’s 
talk will last about thirty minutes. A 
general discussion will follow during 
which the membership may ask ques- 
tions of the speaker or they may dis- 
cuss amongst themselves, problems ‘hat 
are of interest to each of them on the 
subject of accounting and fidelity bond 
claims. 





WOMEN HOLD SURETY CLASSES 


The Insurance Women of Topeka, 
Kan., is Se eg a study course in 
surety bonds. L. D. Jenson, Kansas City 
branch ct of the Fidelity & 
Casualty conducted the first class on 
individual, schedule and commercial 
blanket fidelity bonds. Discussion leader 
at the second class was Frances Kypke, 
surety superintendent, Kansas City 
Branch, United States Fidelity & ge! 
anty, on blanket bonds for all types ot 
financial institutions, forgery insurance 
and public official bonds. About thirty- 
five insurance men and women in To- 
peka attend the classes each week. 
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W.oner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill Opposed in N. E. 


MEDICAL BENEFITS APPROVED 
Med al Societies Study Bill Now Pend- 


« in Congress; Approve Insur- 
ance on Voluntary Basis 


rapidly increasing 
pri\ enterprises in the field of pre- 
pai iedical and hospital insurance 
“hold be utilized by the states, if 
ry through federal grants-in-aid, 
+ each state can purchase medical 
- those who are not able to pur- 


Facilities of the 


nec 


so t 


care i 
chase it for themselves,” it was recom- 
mended by the medical societies of the 


New [England states in a joint state- 
met ane following a study of the 
Wavner-Murray-Dingell bill now pend- 
ing ii Congress. 

Opposing the proposed | Federal legis- 
lation, but approving its “broad medical 
objectives, ” the statement declared: 
“The medical societies of the states of 


Rhode Island, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, through their properly appointed 
representatives, have studied Senate 


Bill 1161 (the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill) now before Congress of the United 
States, and they express themselves re- 
garding this proposed legislation as fol- 
lows: 

“We approve of the board medical ob- 
jectives of the act that we interpret to 
he an attempt to improve the health of 
the people. As a basis of our approval 
we cite the progressive leadership which 
the physicians of New England have al- 
ways shown in the development of pub- 
lic health enterprises. 

“For more than fifty years we have 
consistently supported the plea for the 
establishment of a National Department 
of —_ with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, under whom would be 
coordinated many important public 
health programs, exclusive of the Army 
and Navy. These are now scattered 
through various departments and_ bur- 
eaus of the Federal government and al- 
ready play a large role in the provision 
of medical care for our people. 

“We approve of the use of the insur- 
ance principle on a voluntary basis as 
a means to aid the individual to budget 
against the cost of medical care. 

“We maintain that when insurance 
programs are not directly under the 
supervision of the medical profession by 
whom medical care is to be rendered, 
they should provide for cash benefits 
to be paid to the individual, for we 
firmly — that the citizens of New 
England are capable of using cash bene- 
fits | pay the cost of medical care. 


“We believe that S. 1161 does not 
provide for the sound development of a 
Natiot ial Health Program. It is implied 
by the act that the distribution of com- 
pulsory savings managed by Federal 
authorities will guarantee better health 


lor all the people. We sincerely doubt 
such an object can be realized i 
ay. 

the New England states, judged 
by iny standards with which we are 
lan. viar, there is no need to revolution- 
iz€ ‘he habits of the people in their 
me! ods of obtaining medical care. 

vate enterprises in the field of 

\ ary prepaid medical and hospital 
in nce are increasing rapidly. These 
ta es should be utilized by the states, 
ssary through Federal grants-in- 
al ) that each state can purchase 
al care for those who are not able 
‘rchase it for themselves. 

shall be glad to work out plans 
W representatives of the Federal and 
covernments to improve the health 
the people, but we should expect 
any plans that might be devised 
take full advantage of existing 
sles and should be developed within 
ial patterns that are well under- 
stood by the people.” 


W j 


EXTENDS WAR RISK COVERAGE 


Continental Prolongs Civilian A. & H. 
Coverage Two Years; Also Extends 
Service Men’s Coverage 
Continental Casualty Co. has extended 
its accident and health war risk cover- 
ages for civilian policyholders for an- 

other two years, until the end of 1945. 
This extended civilian war risk pro- 
tection provides practically unrestricted 
war coverage for civilians, including in- 
juries due either directly or indirectly 
to hostilities. The rider covers the haz- 
ards of sabotage and such casualties as 
may result from fires, blackouts, air 
raids, bombings or other wartime activi- 
ties. Such protection is available to war 
plant production workers, railroad and 
transportation employes, air raid war- 
dens, plant watchmen, civilian patrols, 
volunteer firemen, Red Cross workers 
and all others engaged in civilian war 
activities. 
Simultaneously, Continental announces 
that its extended accident and health 
coverage for men and women _ policy- 
holders who are in, or who hereafter 
may enter, the armed forces of the 
United States has been continued in- 
definitely. This protection, is in force 
so long as the assured is serving in the 


armed forces in this country and South- ° 


ern Canada. 


J. N. WHITAKER DEAD 
Employers’ Group A. & H. Superintend- 
ent Regarded as Able Underwriter; 
With Company Since 1914 

James N. Whitaker, prominent A. & 
H. executive who for seventeen years 
was superintendent of the personal acci- 
dent and group disability department of 
the Employers’ Group, died suddenly 
December 4 after a heart attack at his 
home in Braintree, Mass. His death 
came as a shock to many friends in the 
business as he was apparently in the 
best of health. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter. Funeral 
services were held on Tuesday in Brain- 
tree. 

Mr. Whitaker was recognized as an 
able underwriter and had guided the 
Employers’ Group in the A. & H. field 
since 1926 when he became head of the 
department. Having traveled extensively, 
he was well known among the agents. 
He also attended and was active in the 
meetings of the Bureau of Personal A. 
& H. Underwriters until his company’s 
resignation from the bureau last Spring. 
He was a great football enthusiast hav- 
ing played in his college days. 





American Legion Reappoints 


John J. Hall WTC Chairman 


John J. Hall, director of the street and 
highway safety department of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives, has been 
reappointed to his third successive term 
as chairman of the war transportation 
committee of the American Legion. The 
appointment was made by National Com- 
mander Warren Atherton and approved 
by the Legion’s national executive com- 
mittee. 

The Legion’s transportation program 
includes the conservation of civilian 
automobiles through group riding, better 
automobile maintenance and_ careful 
driving and promotion of pre-induction 
driver education in the schools as an aid 
to the Army in the training of military 
motor vehicle operators. Mr. Hall di- 
rects this program and also, serves as 
the Legion’s representative on the ad- 
visory committee to the Quartermaster 
General on civilian driver education. 





OLE H. OLSON DEAD 
Ole H. Olson, 62, local agent at 
Marengo, Iowa, for many years, died 
while attending church last Sunday. He 
is survived by his widow and one daugh- 
ter. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





FULL COVERAGE DISABILITY PROTECTION 
for 


by) @ Family 
Men — Women — Children 


GOLDEN INDEMNITY POLICY 


Accident and Sickness Coverage from First Day of Disability 
Same Premium Rate for Both Men and Women 
(including housewives) 


No Occupational Rating * * * No Occupational Prorate 
write 


NATIONAL 
CASUALTY g COMPANY 


W.G. CURTIS, Paes. 


"It’s easier to sell the best’ 





Louis A. Mills To Observe 
25th Anniversary Dec. 23 





LOUIS A. MILLS 


Louis A. Mills, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
and who is its oldest employe in point 
of service, will celebrate his twenty-fifth 
anniversary in the casualty field on De- 
cember 23. Three years ago in October 
Mr. Mills succeeded F. Robertson Jones, 
his old boss, as secretary of the asso- 
ciation and his was a popular election. 
He has shown ability and a cheerful 
readiness to assume the large respon- 
sibilities which are a part of his execu- 
tive post with the organization. A grad- 
uate of New York Law School, Mr. 
Mills is a member of the bars of both 
New York and New Jersey and has 
practiced law in both states. He was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in 
World War I. His first insurance post 
was with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Publicity Bureau, and when its func- 
tions were absorbed by the association 
Mr. Mills continued his work with the 
then new organization. He served some 
years as assistant secretary before be- 
coming secretary. 


TO TALK IN TWIN CITIES 

E. H. O’Connor, executive director, In- 
surance Economics Society, will spend 
four days in the Twin Cities—Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul—December 14 to 17. 
Speaking engagements have been made 
before Rotary and Kiwanis clubs and the 
medical societies of both cities. Wheaton 
A. Williams of the Fred L. Gray Co. is 
making the arrangements. 


TO FOREGO XMAS PARTY 
The Des Moines Casualty & Surety 
Club will forego its annual Christmas 
party again this year because of the war. 
Instead, the club will send Christmas 
gifts to its members in armed services. 





Fairchild’s Annual Luncheon 


To Press Enjoyable Affair 


C. W. Fairchild, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu 
tives, was host on Wednesday to the 
members of the insurance press, both 
daily papers and weekly trade journals. 
It was his annual luncheon party at the 
Bankers Club, New York, and as al- 
ways was an occasion of keen enjoy 
ment. Sharing Mr. Fairchild’s pleasure 
as host were the present officers of the 
association and oes of its past presi 
dents. After an off-the-record talk by 
Mr. Fairchild, he introduced C. B. Mor- 
com, Aetna Life Affiliated Companies: 
J. M. Haines, London Guarantee & Acci 
dent, and J. W. Randall, Travelers, all 
past presidents. This was followed by a 
short talk by Frank A. Christensen, 
America Fore vice president, and pre i 
dent of the association. Also on the 
program were remarks by Clarence 
Axman, The Eastern Underwriter; Judge 
B. Miller, National Association of In 
surance Agents, and W. Warren Ellis, 
Insurance Brokers Association of New 
York. Unanimous feeling was that these 
gatherings are healthy for the business 
and make for a better understanding be- 


tween the companies and the press. 


Talk 


(Continued from Page 20) 
instruments as Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., furnish the criterion for 
equipment and techniques, best adjusted 
to safeguard the services you render. 
I will recall an impressive destruction 
test made years since on the then new 
“fire-resistant” wired glass which was a 
forward step to industry, and a common 
benefactor to all insurance companies. 

“The publishing business holds no po- 
tential for any such common ground 
for the meeting of ideas and facts. Like 
the insurance business, we strive to 
serve people, but by completely diverse 
means. Each publisher, must, or should 
set up in his own vision, a clear image 
of the person, or persons to whom he 
directs his basic editorial appeal—man 
or woman—young or old. 

“Against this vision, he must set up 
his own laboratories, testing grounds 
and means of protecting and expanding 
his precious franchise between editors 
desk and his part of the public reading 
interest. 

“There is no mystery about the suc- 
cess of a modern magazine. There is no 
abracadabra, or reaching into thin air 
for ideas to convert into printers ink 
or paper. Rather, there is constant 
check and recheck on the ideas which 
make our product acceptable and inter- 
esting to our portion of the public read- 
ing interest. 

“Magazines are sorting bins for minds 

. and moods. The hobby-serving mag- 
azine, the womans service magazine, the 
romance magazine, the news publication, 
all write their own tickets and succeed 
or fail according to how fully they fit 
into their particular niche.” 

. 
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London Times Sees Expanding Demand 
For Aviation Insurance After War 


In its series of articles, “Insurance Test- of commercial aviation as this method 
ed by War,” the London Times has this to of transporting passengers and goods 
ay about aviation risks: grows. The promotion of air transport 


has been much encouraged by develop- 


The newest form of insurance prom- : : : 
| , a a ments during the war, including the long 
ses x, E “Tee Zly OTe : : 
BES SS Se ears I oa distances commonly covered and_ the 
It has survived remarkably well the try- heavy weights carried. Underwriters and 


restrictions on com- managers of companies are studying pro- 


fessionally the proposals now being dis- 


ing effects of the 


mercial flying necessarily resulting from 


war. Aviation insurance may well take cussed for much extended air services 
fe é after the war. The British companies 
its place with the old-established main and underwriters intend to provide the 
types when international commerce is jfsurance cover that will be needed. 
resumed, It bears some similarity to Kutless . RE 
marine insurance concerned with ships |.’ iggeo an Maw soc ign ta eres, 
and cargoes; yet, it is quite distinctive TT particular y, Ol the at ee capital 
ail pulie dia Menkt ‘Ganctel sieie. Tusst expenditure involved in building and 
os ten Dee eb hee a eee commercial aircraft and of 
British underwriters and companies the trend towards greater capacity and 
throughout the world, so British avia- comfort. Other considerations which 
con manatee is now ia eeuree of eraser ed make a — “ee effi- 
' saggy eC GES aioe et ‘one cient aviation insurance market essen- 
establishing itself in a similar strong tial include the liability of aircraft to 


position, 1 mr} > > 

: damage from various causes, the cost of 
Intend to Provide Needed Cover repairs, the risk of fire due to the pres- 
an expanding demand ence in a small space of spirit and oil, 
varied risks the use of inflammable materials in 


must be 
against the 


There 
for insurance 


construction, the presence of elaborate 
electrical equipment, and, in some in- 
stances, heating appliances s, and the in- 


stallation of expensive and delicate 
technical instruments. Besides these 
factors affecting the eost of fully 


equipped machines there are the for- 
midable legal liabilities in respect of 
injuries to members of the public, dam- 
age to the property of third parties, 
and responsibility for the safe carriage 
of passengers. The nature of the mer- 
chandise carried hitherto has usually 
been such as to involve high insurance 
values. Even before the war the trans- 
port of gold had largely passed on some 
main routes from the sea to the air. 


Classes of Hazards 


The four main classes of aviation in- 
surance recall the somewhat similar di- 
visions of marine insurance. The word 
“hulls” is used to mean aircraft, just 
as in marine insurance “hulls” is ap- 
plied to ships. The three other main 
divisions are legal liability to third par- 
ties and passengers, the risk of acci- 
dents to the crews, and the insurance 
of cargo. 

The insurance of hulls as applied to 
aircraft normally covers the risks of 
accidental loss, or damage, sustained on 
the ground, or while airborne, and it in- 
cludes the engines and the accommoda- 
tion for passengers. The term “hull” 





A million dollar word 





It’s gratifying and profitable to sell big policies 
in the more widely-known insurance fields— 
but, remember that many millions of dollars of 
business come annually from “miscellaneous” 
lines—burglary, personal accident and liability, 
glass breakage and other forms. And war has 
enlarged the profit possibilities in these lines by 
vastly increasing the number of people able to 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


buy the all-around protection needed today. 


Write the home office 
man about the complete range of coverage and 
the wide scope and proven effectiveness of the 
advertising and production aids, provided by 
Standard of Detroit—one of America’s oldest 
and largest casualty and bonding organizations. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 





or ask a Standard field 
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signifies, indeed, the completely ec \ipped 
aircraft. Those craft which ar regu- 
larly employed are usually sured 
annually. Many considerations | 5yery 
the rate of premium, notably th. type 
age, value, and nature of the se oj 


the aircraft, the operational limi. anq 


the experience and competence ©’ bot} 
the insured, i.e, the owners, and { the 
pilot and crew. Experience has ; roved 
that the degree of trustworthin: ss of 
the aircraft and the cost of repai:s are 


important influences in the rating The 
territorial limits within which th. air- 
craft work are matters of gre:! im. 
portance. There are wide differer-es jy 
the degree of risks incurred ace rding 
to the geographical and meteoro' gical 
conditions, the availability of eme 
landing grounds, and the extent to 
which the routes are supplied witi: aids 
to navigation. As in other types of in- 
surance, the quality and experience oj 
the staffs and the good “housekeping” 
of the insured have important bearings 
on eligibility and rating. Insurances ef- 
fected on prototypes of a new design 
or on machines engaged in test flights 
are rated on an hourly basis by means 
of monthly declaration policies in which 
the number of persons carried and the 
number of hours flown are regularly de- 
clared to the underwriters. 


Legal Liabilities 


Legal liability in respect of third 
parties, passengers, and goods is gov- 
erned in this country by the Carriage 
by Air Act, 1932, the Air Navigation 
Acts, 1920-36, and by common law. The 
limits of indemnity vary considerably 
in accordance with the needs of the in- 
sured. Personal accident and _ cargo 
risks are covered on the usual lines ac- 
cording to the merits of each case. 

It will be appreciated that close study 
and thoughtful underwriting are need- 
ed to take into account all these various 
considerations. The pioneers in avia- 
tion insurance had to grope their way 
forward with little experience to guide 
them, Probably they realized that they 
were participating in a small movement 
which one day would assume consider- 
able proportions. After the last war a 
marked impetus was given to commer- 
cial aviation, and although companies 
and underwriters were becoming in- 
creasingly interested in the insurance 
of aircraft, the market, though healthy, 
distinctly efficient, and active, was still 
small. For some time there was a lack 
of settled policy respecting the perils 
covered and the wording and conditions 
of insurance contracts. In 1931 the 
British Aviation Insurance Company 
was established by a strong group of 
leading insurance companies which, with 
the technical character of the work in 
mind, deemed this step to be preferable 
to the setting up of a number of sepa- 


rate aviation insurance departments. 
Experience has justified the course 


which was chosen. The organization 
has done a great deal of spade work, 
and it has taken a full part in estab- 
lishing London as a great market for 
aviation insurance. A similar procedure 
was adopted a few years later by an- 
other group of large general insurance 
companies, which formed the Aviation 
and General Insurance Company. The 
market in this country now consists 
mainly of these two specialist companies 
and several syndicates of Lloyd's un 
derwriters, while other companics and 
members of Lloyd’s are preparing 10 
follow the lead given and to share in 
the work. 


Reinsurances in London 


Meanwhile pools of offices or nder- 


writing groups have been formed ‘n the 
United States and in several covutries 
on the Continent of Europe. Psart— 
some instances a considerable p:‘t—0! 
their business is passed in the form 0! 
reinsurances to the London market, 


which has acquired a definite piestige 


by virtue of its enterprise and world- 
wide interests based on technical «bility, 
service, and sound underwriting prac 


tice. Such reinsurances from the United 
States, the Dominions, and other over 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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One of our policyholders was installing a ventilating fan in his attic. He 
had cut a hole in the side of the house and was wrestling with the fan 
to get it in place, when suddenly he and the fan went through the hole. 


Get a Travelers Accident Policy 
While You're Still in One Piece! 


ONE of the interesting effects of the war 
on those of us who stay at home is re- 
vealed in the Accident claim files of The 
Travelers. There has been a substantial 
increase in the number of policyholders 
injured while doing odd jobs around their 
homes. 


It is easy to understand why this is so. 
Now that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find someone to do the small 
carpentry, plumbing and electrical jobs 
that are continually cropping up, the 
head of the household has to tackle it 
himself. 


There’s a technique in handling saws, 


planes, stilson wrenches, to say nothing 
of ladders and scaffolds that takes time 
to master. 


Learning what not to do by painful 
experience may make a lasting impres- 
sion on you; but the doctors’ and hospi- 
tal bills arising out of it may also make 
a deep impression on your bank account. 


If the war is forcing you to become a 
jack of all trades around your home, let 
The Travelers worry about paying the 
doctors’ and hospital bills and providing 
an income while you're disabled. In 
other words, get a Travelers Accident 
policy while you’re still in one piece! 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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H. F. Legg Chairman 
Casualty Managers Ass’n 


EHRMANNTRAUT VICE CHAIRMAN 
Greater N. Y. Quesniandies Also Makes 
Committee Changes at Annual Meeting; 
Vote of Thanks for Greene 

Harry IF. Legg, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity in 
of its metropolitan N. Y. aeneet: 
was elected chairman of the Cas- 
Managers Association of New York 
meeting at the Drug & 
Tuesday, succeeding Rob- 
resident manager in New 
Employers’ Group. New 
William R. Ehrmann 
metropolitan branch, 

who succeeds Mr. 
Secretary to succeed 
Employers’ Grou, 
named shortly — by 


charge 
ment, 
ualty 
at its annual 
Chemical Club 
ert L. Greene, 
York of the 
chairman is 

traut, manager, 

\merican Surety, 
Legg in this post. 
Kdwin G. Stephens, 
will be 

Chairman Legg. 

Retiring Chairman 
a vote of thanks at the 
leadership of the organization 
difficult wartime period. The 
Managers of New York has 
many years a_ wholesome 
building and maintaining friendly 
tionships among companies along 
liam Street 

Committee Changes Made 

Several important 
on the work of the association. Among 
them is the contact committee whose 
chairman, Milton P. Link, vice president, 
Great American Indemnity, continues in 
office until January 1, 1946. On_ this 
committee S. L. Dunseith, New Amster- 
dam Casualty vice president, and J. P. 
Coffey, ee an Automobile manager, 
succeed W. R. Ehrmanntraut and R. 
McClaskey, eandiors general manager 
in New York, whose terms expire. 

The casualty committee, headed by 
R. W. McClaskey whose term runs to 
January 1, 1945, has three new com- 
panies in its membership: Standard 
Accident, Massachusetts Bonding and 
Phoenix Indemnity. They — succeed 
Bankers Indemnity, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity and Hartford Accident whose 
terms expire. 

On the Central Bureau committee, 
newly elected companies are the London 
& Lancashire Indemnity and Hartford 
Accident, replacing the Loyalty Group 
and Royal Indemnity. 

Chairman Legg’s Background 

Harry F. Legg, the new chairman, is 
one of the best known of casualty- 
surety company men _ along William 
Street. His entire career has been spent 
in Greater New York, having started in 
i919 in National Surety’s head office. 


vice 


retiring, 


Greene was given 
meeting for his 
during a 
Casualty 
been for 
factor in 
rela 
Wil- 
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hae ; 
London Times Article 
(Continued from Page 42) 
sea markets have continued to 
London even during the war. 
The services rendered and the in- 
fluences exerted by insurance are indi- 
cated in the design of aircraft and the 
measures adopted to ensure, as far as 
practicable, safety in flying. The avia- 
tion insurance companies have invari- 
ably been asked to assist in drafting 
Government regulations, international 
air conventions, and the regulations for 
international carriage by air. The in- 
surance market has acted continuously 
in an advisory capacity for Government 
authorities and its views have rightly 
been sought by all committees con- 
cerned with the development of civil 
aviation in this country. The air worthi- 
ness of civil aircraft is now under the 
control of the Air Registration Board, 
which was set up by the Air Ministry. 
This board comprises representatives of 
constructors, operators, insurers, and 
the general public. 


reach 


Keystone 

HARRY F. LEGG 
will observe his twenty- 
fifth anniversary in the business. 
Following his National Surety expe- 
rience he went with the old Independ- 
ence Indemnity in its New York bonding 
department as assistant manager. Then, 
in April, 1927, he was selected by the 
Century Indemnity to open up the bond- 
ing department in its New ¥ork branch. 
Before joining the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity in the Fall of 1930, Mr. Legg 
was with Continental Casualty for a 
time as resident vice president in charge 
of its New York bonding activities. The 
‘astern department of the Fireman’s 
eer had just opened when Mr. Legg 
joined the organization and since then 
he has been a factor in the healthy 
progress made by the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity in the East. 


Next year he 


N. Y. Federation 
(Continued from Page 38) 


Mutual Life general agent; Alonzo Gore 
Oakley, United States F. & G.; Harry 
I. Legg, Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; 
William A. Riordan, Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies; A. J. Smith, Zweig, 
Smith & Co.; G. A. Buckingham, New 
ge Board of Trade, Inc., and James 
R. Garrett, National Casualty. 

Those who have not yet made reserva- 
tions for the luncheon are urged to 
contact Mr. Buckingham of the Board 
of Trade before December 15 as seating 
list may close on that day. Many promi- 
nent men in all lines of insurance have 
accepted invitations to seats on the dias. 


Nine Promotions 


(Continued from Page 38) 


office in 1923. Prior to that he had 
served in the British Merchant Navy 
as an officer cadet and had studied at 
the Holt School in England. He re- 
signed from the Navy to join the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe and in his years 
with the company abroad he handled 
considerable casualty claim work. Be- 
fore coming to the United States he oc- 
cupied a senior position in the Royal’s 
head office casualty department at 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Carson’s first post here in 1938 
was in the executive department of the 
Royal and Eagle Indemnity companies. 
In 1940 he was put in charge of the 
special risks department and from that 
position he was made joint manager of 
the home office liability department. 


Thomas L. Bean 


elected vice presi- 
dent of the Royal Indemnity, is widely 
known in the production field. He is a 
native of Baltimore, and his first work 
was with the Preferred Accident as spe- 
cial agent. Next he went with -the 
Fidelity & Deposit as accident depart- 
ment superintendent, and then he 
joined the Globe as agency supervisor, 
resigning to become vice president of 
the Cleveland agency of Evarts, Tre- 
maine, Flicker Co. He next served as 
agency vice president of the New York 
Indemnity Co. 

Mr. Bean returned to the Globe as 
production manager, and served in that 
capacity successively with the Eagle 
and then with the Royal. He was made 
production manager of the Eagle in 
1930, succeeding Mr. O’Loughlin, now 
president of the Royal Indemnity who 
at that time was made resident vice 
presiderit and tr ge“ to the metro- 
politan New York office. In 1931, Mr. 
3ean became production manager of the 
Royal Indemnity and has acted in that 
capacity up to this time. 


A. W. C. Seymour 


A. W. C. Seymour, vice president of 
Royal Indemnity, will succeed John F. 
O’Loughlin on January 1 as head ot 
that company’s metropolitan New York 
office. For the past year or so he has 
served as assistant manager of that 
office under Mr. O’Loughlin and in this 
time has built up a following among 
insurance brokers along William Street. 

Mr. Seymour was educated at Aske’s 
School near London, and started his in- 
surance career in 1926 with the Royal 
Insurance Co., Ltd. in London. He 
served in various departments and ad- 
vanced to assistant manager of the Lon- 
don City office of the Royal. This was 
his post when, in 1939, he was sent to 
New York City for training in Ameri- 
can insurance methods. For the next 
three years he served in the executive 
departments of the Royal Indemnity in 
various capacities. He visited all the 
branch offices and most of the principal 
agencies of the Royal Indemnity around 
the country. In 1942 he was transferred 


Thomas L. Bean, 
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James B. Clancy 


James B. Clancy, controller and _sec- 
retary, was educated at the Newark In- 
stitute of Arts and Science and at New 
York University. His entire insurance 
career has been with the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups, having performed in vari- 
ous executive capacities over the years 
for the Newark Fire, Royal Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Royal Indemnity and Eagle 
Indemnity companies. He was elected 
secretary of the Royal Indemnity in 
July, 1932, and three years later was 
elected to a similar post with the Eagle 
Indemnity. Mr. Clancy is favorably 
known throughout the country among 
field representatives of these companies. 


F. S. Perryman 


F. S. Perryman who has been secre- 
tary of the Eagle and Royal and ac- 
tuary of the Globe and now becomes 
actuary and secretary of all three com- 
panies, is a mathematician of note. He 
majored in mathematics at London Uni- 
versity and was graduated with a B.S. 
degree in 1919. In December of 1938 
he was elected president of the Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society and as pointed 
out in The Eastern Underwriter at that 
time, he was the first president of that 
institution who was also a member ot 
the famed Institute of Actuaries of 
England. 

A. E. Wales 


A. E. Wales has been with the group 
for twenty-four years. He joined the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee upon leav- 
ing school in 1914, working in the ac- 
counting department. In the first World 
War, he served for twenty-two months 
overseas, returning to the Ocean in 
August of 1919 as assistant chief of the 
accounting department. 

In October of that year, he joined the 
Globe, doing special work in the ac- 
counting department and in 1920 became 
associate superintendent of the account- 
ing department. In December, 1922, he 
took charge of the department and in 
1935, when the accounting departments 
of the three companies were coordinated, 
he became the immediate assistan! 0! 
Emil Scheitler, the treasurer. Two years 
ago he was made assistant to the 
treasurer. 





MORCOM ON TWO BANK BOARDS 

Clifford B. Morcom, vice presiden 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, and president 
of International Association of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, has been elected 
a director .of the Phoenix State lank 
& Trust Co. Hartford. He is also 4 
director of the Dime Savings Bank 0! 
Hartford. 
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Buyers Hear Talks On 
Compensation Program 


AMA VIEWS 4 RATING PLANS 


Blades Presents Buyers’ Viewpoint; 
Sinnott, the Selling End; Leslie, Stock 
Insurance; Yount, Mutual Insurance 


A comprehensive review of the new 
workmen’s compensation rating program, 
embodying a guaranteed cost plan and 
three retrospective rating plans was 
presented at the meeting of the insur- 
ance division of the American Manage- 
ment Association at Cleveland Decem- 
ber | and 2, with the following speakers: 

John R. Blades, insurance consultant, 
New York, representing the insurance 
buyers: Gilbert J. Sinnott, Jr., casualty 
manager, De Lanoy, Kipp & Swan Inc., 
New York presenting the seller’s view- 
point; William Leslie, general manager, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, speaking for the stock 
companies, and Hubert W. Yount, vice 
president, Liberty Mutual, representing 
the mutual viewpoint. 

John R. Blades’ Talk 

Mr. Blades said that the program is 
new in detail rather than in principle; 
the guaranteed plan is essentially the 
same as the graded premium discount 
rule in use in some states and that the 
three retrospective rating plans are 
based directly upon the retrospective 
principle introduced in 1937 

Mr. Blades said that the reasoning 
behind the guaranteed cost plan, which 
is an outright premium discount plan 
with no strings tied to it, is that the 
principal items of underwriting expense 
decrease as the size of the standard 
premium increases, hence there is no 
basis for requiring a risk to reduce 
losses to earn discounts that are predi- 
cated solely on these expenses. 

Of the three retrospective rating 
plans, Mr. Blades said that Plan A 
has been designed for employers who 
want to limit their insurance cost to the 
standard premium and thus escape lia- 
bility for a surcharge if their losses 
are excessive. Plan B, he said resembles 
the original retrospective rating plan, 
retaining the minimum and maximum 
premium factors, “but is much more 
attractive than the earlier plan in that 
the basic and minimum premiums for 
all except the small risks have been 
reduced substantially without corre- 
sponding increase in the surcharge lia- 
bility imposed by the maximum pre- 
miums,” 

Object to Ceiling 

Plan C, he said, is intended for em- 
ployers who object to a ceiling over 
the savings which they can earn by 
curbing losses, the underwriters having 
met this objection by waiving the mini- 
mum premium factor so that theoreti- 
cally it is now possible for an employer 
to be fully insured by paying only the 
basic premium plus state taxes. 

Mr. Blades says there is no ready- 
made answer to the question: “What 
is best for my risk?” He said that since 
no one can lose by selecting the guar- 
anteed cost plan or retrospective rating 
Plan 1, the real problem is whether the 
loss experience of the risk is going to 
be far enough below average to warrant 
the election of Plan B or C. 

_Results of retrospective rating indi- 
cate that it is here to stay, said Mr. 
Blades. He added that the underwriters 
agree with this or they would not have 
devised the new plans and that employ- 
“ts: 100, will recognize the permanence 
Ol this kind of premium determination 
and select the plan that seems to fit 
their situations best. Emphasizing the 
eortance of each employer studying 
— ‘story of his own risk before mak- 
ng a choice, Mr. Blades presented his 
©oOnCusions as follows: 
- Presents Conclusions 
"he guaranteed cost plan appears 
the best bet for (a) Risks with 
y standard premium of $2,000 or less; 
hed nike of any size with a persistently 
= se record; and (c) Risks of any 
“ve with a fluctuating loss record—that 
'S, Rood one year and bad the next. 
¢. Retrospective Plan A ought to 


“] 


to be 


Propose Comp. Rate Increase 


In Minn. First in Nine Years 


For the first time in nine years an in- 
crease in compensation insurance rates 
is proposed for Minnesota for 1944. As 
filed by the Minnesota compensation 
rating bureau and presented at a hear- 
ing December 6, the proposals call for 
an overall increase of 2 tenths of 1%. 
No opposition was presented to the pro- 
posals at the hearing. 





prove satisfactory for risks developing a 
standard premium between $2,000 and 
$3,000 if their loss record has been 
fairly stable. This plan fits the type of 
risk, of the size mentioned, that has a 
bad loss experience in one or two of 
every ten years, and produces normal 
losses in the other 8 or 9 years. Frankly, 
I do not see how it can appeal to any 
other class of risks except those who 
are so conservative that they are afraid 
of the surcharge feature of Plans B 
and C. 

“3. Retrospective Plan B is the best 
for all other risks. I am expressing this 
preference for Plan B over Plan C be- 
cause it is almost inconceivable to me 
that the losses of any risk year after 
year will be sufficiently low to produce 
earned retrospective premiums that are 
less than the minimum premiums pre- 
scribed for Plan B, and as long as you 
do not cross this minimum Plan B is 
cheaper than Plan A until the standard 
premium reaches $200,000. Thereafter 
the cost is the same under both plans, 
and the few risks of that size or larger 
that purchase insurance may as well 
adopt Plan C so that if by chance they 
have a year of phenomenally low losses, 
they will be in a position to derive full 
benefit from it.” 

Sinnott Views Plans 

Mr. Sinnott said that the four plans 
would seem to answer a request often 
heard: “Give the insurance buyer an 
opportunity to select a plan of compen- 
sation insurance that will fit his needs.” 
He, too, emphasized the necessity de- 
termining all elements and weighing 
them carefully before selecting a plan. 
He said that both size of the standard 
premium and loss ratio are factors which 
have a decided bearing on the problem 
of selection but there must also be 
considered the existence of catastrophe 
exposure and any change in future op- 
erations or change in the nature of the 
risk itself. 

He analyzed the four plans and their 
respective costs and presented the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

The guaranteed cost plan is generally 
preferable if the loss ratio is 50% or 
more. 

May Consider Plan A 

Retrospective Plan A may be con- 
sidered when a normal loss ratio of less 
than 50% is indicated, but where the 
possibility of a catastrophe loss makes 
it unwise to risk the surcharge provided 
under Plan B. 

Retrospective Rating Plan B would 
seem advisable when the average loss 
ratio is 40% or less and where opror- 





pest in 9 ™ Lane” 





Charles A. Martin says “Life Insur- 
ance is an Operation which is successful 
when the patient dies.” 

* * * 

A little girl was writing a letter when 
her mother glanced over her shoulder. 
The child immediately covered up_ the 
paper. Her mother said: “Alright, if it’s 
a secret, I won't look at your corre- 
spondence.” The girl said: “I always 
thought ‘correspondence’ were people.” 

* * * 


Leon Gilbert Simon sent us an item 
recently. It arrived simultaneous with a 
visitor from the Internal Revenue De- 
partment who wanted our Social Secur- 
ity records for the last seven years. By 
the time he was through going over our 
books and effects, Leon’s wheeze was 
gone. We don’t accuse him of taking 
Leon’s offering—but we think that was 
“carrying a joke too far.” 

* oa * 

We offer this gag gratis to any hat 
manufacturer who wants to make a mil- 
lion. Simply say: “Worn from Coast to 
Coast and Ear to Ear.” 

x ok Ok 

Walter A. Behan, of the new business 
department of Atlantic Mutual, says he 
knows a girl who quit her job as secre- 
tary to a veterinarian, because the man 
was most forgetful and always said: 
“Take a litter.” 

x oe OF 

We know a boy who complains that 
his teacher is dull—a rather young re- 
ciprocal. 

—Mervin L. Lane. 


tunity for catastrophe loss does not 
exist. 

Retrospective Rating Plan C may be 
applied to advantage only when a loss 
ratio of 20% or less is indicated. 

“These conclusions with respect to 
retrospective Plans B and C,” he said, 
“may be reached and a plan selected 
only after we are satisfied that the pos- 
sible saving justifies the risk of a sur- 
charge.” 

Leslie and Yount 

Mr. Leslie gave a well-rounded discus- 
sion on the purposes and development 
of the plans from the point of view of 
the stock companies. He pointed out 
the fact that the plans were developed 
partially to meet the needs of risks 
which otherwise might be self-insured. 
Mr. Leslie was asked from the floor 
whether the plans are actuarially equiva- 
lent one to another and if it would be 
possible for assured to select plans to 
their own advantage. He replied that 
it is possible to do this but that such 
a situation would be met by careful 
underwriting. 

Mr. Yount discussed application of the 
plans from the mutuals’ viewpoint and 
he suggested that if the individual risks 
pick the individual plans that will give 
the best result in each case, the result 
would be that the companies would be 
handling the business at a loss. 











COOPERATION 
15 “‘the American Way!” 


It’s paving the way to Victory! . . . eager cooperation between the men 
who fire the guns, and fly the planes, and sail the ships . . . unstinting 
cooperation between men in uniform, and men and women in overalls 
and aprons .. . faithful cooperation between the fighting front and the 


home front. 
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Murphy on Research 


(Continued from Page 38) 


and similar subjects with which the de- 
partments deal.” 

“Illustrative of the types 
of studies which a research department 
could conduct in cooperation with ow 
other departments are the following: 


He went on: 


“Scientific examination of problems in 
workmen’s compensation insurance includ 
ing a vital examination of the operations 
of the monopolistic state funds and_ their 
possible extension to other states. 

“Examination of tax problems, 

“Projection of such plans as the Bev 
eridge report, National Recources Plannin 
Zoard report and Social Security Beard 
recommendations to the t'me when they 
are proposed for effectuation and ancl-sis 
of their effect upon the casualty-surety 
business. 

“Analysis of accident prevention 
grams conducted bv the companies thro:gh 
the association and by the comp2nies in- 
dividually to demonstrate where efficient 
economies and improvements may be rec- 
ommended. 

“Examination of claims problems, both 
with reference to their effect upon public 
relations and the activities of the Claims 
Bureau. 

“Doubtless, too, one thing will lead to 
another. While the full scope of research 
cannot now be visualized, it is safe to sav 
that new and improved approaches to old 
subjects will result and that new avenues 
will open as time goes on. 

“T am glad indeed that the start has 
been made. It is only a start. The cas- 
ualty and surety businesses in their pres- 
ent and corporate form are comparative 
youngsters in the great fields of insurance, 
but they have become lusty youngsters 
indeed. They have, in fact, taken their 
places in the field of big business. Tt is 
time that through careful research and 
study, unbiased and objective, they look 
back over their past and peer into their 
future.” 


pro- 
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The following views on “Insurance 
specialist in the 
of trading in insurance stocks. Mr 
Hall Street District of New York 
stocks He has been with Huff, Geyer & 
was for seven Vv ars with Mackubin, 
surance stock department. 


Stocks 


Geyer 
as a wh lesale 


Legg é 
Widely known among msurance 


By George Geyer, Partnei 


War’ expressed by a 


After the 
stock investment field who writes from a background of eleven years 


are 


’s firm is one of the most prominent in the 


distributor of imsurance company 
Hecht for the past four years; before that 

Co. of Baltimore in charge of its bank and 
executives, Mr. Geyer is 


a frequent contributor of articles on insurance stock investments to financial magazines. 


His article, 


Without suggesting that operating re 
sults in the post-war period ahead will 
insurance experi- 


the 


parallel the 
the end of 


economic 


1 ecisely 


ence following last war, 


and 
of 


certain immutable needs, 


certain fundamental characteristics 


insurance company operations, provide 
in our 


the 
earning 


a trustworthy foundation opinion 


confidence in con- 
the 
dividend paying capacity, and net 


the 


conservative 
of 


for 


tinued growth business, 


power, 
worth of fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies. 


The 


panics, 


fire and casualty insurance com- 


to begin with, will not be handi- 


capped by any “transition period” such 


as may retard post-war production and 


profits in many manufacturing industries. 


The 


with 


insurance industry is not confronted 


any retooling job, and is not sub- 


ject to the re-conversion costs that neces- 


sarily will devolve upon many industrial 


enterprises. 


\pparent war-time profits will not be 


impaired by renegotiation of contracts. 


No Inventory Loss Threat 


The insurance business will not face 
the threat of inventory losses, or en- 
counter the new-product competition 
that unavoidably will prove a_ tempo- 
rarily disturbing factor in many manu 
facturing enterprises. 

Insurance will not suffer from over- 
expansion of plant capacity, or from the 
menace of subsidized production by 
huge Government-owned plants, or from 
extremely low-cost production by these 
plants if acquired too cheaply by  pri- 
vate industry. 

On the contrary post-war conditions 
such as at present seem most likely to 
prevail offer stimulating prospects for 
the continued profitable operation of the 
fire and casualty insurance companies. 

Will Need New Homes 

It is estimated by the Department 

of Commerce that there will be a need 


for some 1,300,000 new homes annually, 
for at least seven years, after the end of 
the war. (In 1925, best vear for residen- 


has known, 
built.) The 
from trade 
services sug- 
pas 


tial construction the 
937,000 new home 
consensus of estimates 
sources and by statistical 
gest that the post-war demand for 
senger automobiles may range between 
5,500,000 and 6,000,000 cars per annum 
for some years after the end of the war, 
compared with sales of a little less than 
3,750,000 cars in 1941, the best automobile 


country 
units were 


vear since 1929. Standard & Poor's es- 
timate that by the end of this vear, 
there will be an accumulated deficiency 
of 20,000,000 radio receiving sets; 492, 


0OO oil burners; 4,700,000 mechanical re 
frigerators; nearly 4,000,000 washing ma 
chines, 3,000,000 bieveles, 3,350,000 vacuum 
cleaners and so on, almost ad infinitum 

Satisfaction of these accumulated de 
mands for automobiles, housing, radios 
and home appliances of all kinds, in 


which has been published in booklet 


form, 


J follows : ° 


conjunction with the rehabilitation of a 
railroad plant run-down through exces- 
sive war-time usage, not to mention the 
vast work of European reconstruction in 
which the industry of this country cer- 
tainly will particinate, almost indisputa- 
bly indie: ants production at an extremely 
high level for a period of vears follow- 
ing re-conversion of our industrial plant 
peace-time production. Under such 
conditions our national economy may 
enjoy a tremendous “boom.” 


Taxes May Be High 


the other hand, 
corporation tax 
may remain quite 
also. the recognizable 
business and industry 


1o 


On 
nized, 


COSTS 


must be recog 
rates and labor 
high. There is 
possibility that 
in general will be 


under considerable pressure to provide 
jobs for millions of returning soldiers 
and unemployed munitions workers. 


Business management, almost unques- 
tionably, will make large sacrifices if 
necessary to avert such mass unemploy- 


ment and acute economic hardship as 
characterized the early 1930's. 

If this seamier side of the post-war 
picture should eventuate, we might en- 
vision—not a prolonged depression, with 
restricted production and mass unem- 
ployment—but an interval of relatively 
high industrial production and large- 
scale employment, but with compara- 
tively small corporate profits. An era, 


perhaps, somewhat resembling conditions 


of 2 period not so long ago which we 
called “profitless veheneeie: 
It seems too far-fetched, under any 


circumstances, to believe that this coun- 
try will labor long under an acute shor- 
tage of all the good things that make life 
most worthwhile, when we have the raw 
materials, the manpower, the plant ca- 
pacity and the will to make more “better 
things for better living” than we’ve ever 
enjoyed before. 
How Companies Will Fare 

So the question immediately before us 
may resolve itself into one of how the 
fire and casualty insurance companies 
seem most likely to fare under (a) 
hoom-time conditions; or (b) in a period 
of relative “profitless prosperity.” 

In appraising the outlook under these 
alternatives, it seems of most paramount 
importance to bear in mind that the in- 
surance industry, by its fundamental na- 
ture, is one which to peculiar extent 
thrives on volume. The same economic 
influences which create increasing pre- 
mium income, not only reduce the pro- 
portionate cost of doing business, (or 
expense ratios), but tend at the same 
time to reduce insurance losses. 

More specific factors in the outlook 
for fire and casualty insurance companies 
portend the continuation of favorahle 
earning power. It is officially stated, for 
instance, that this country intends to re- 
main a foremost factor in the ocean 
shipping business, after the war is won, 
Before the war. the United States one-- 
ated about 8,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping; by the end of the war, it was 
recently estimated, our merchant. shin- 
ping is expected to approximate 40,000,- 
QOQ tons, approximately half of which 


Huff, Geyer & Hecht, Insurance Stock Specialists 





will be in the newer “Victory” ships, 
tankers and other cargo vessels adap- 
table to competitive peace-time usage. 


After the War 


After the end of the war, additionally, 
the unrestricted use of automobiles will 
be resumed, accompanied by the restora- 
tion of insurance upon cars on which 
this coverage has been allowed to lapse 
during the present period of restricted 
usage. The unrationed use of automo- 
biles will mean higher automobile lia- 
bility and property damage premium 
rates, and new car production will 
largely increase the potential market for 


such coverage. In this connection, it 
seems important to bear in mind the 
highly important trend toward the en- 
actment of “financial responsibility 
laws.” Legislation of this kind has be- 
come effective in five states in 1943 
alone. In New York, where similar legis- 


lation became effective at the beginning 
of 1942, it is estimated that the propor- 
tion of automobiles insured against pub- 


lic liability and property damage risks 
has increased from about 30% of the 
cars in use, to between 75% and 80%, 


and that in this single state the number 
of motor vehicles insured has risen from 
about °850,000 to more than 1,900,000, 
even in a period of restricted automo- 
bile usage. 

Accident and health insurance is a 
rapidly growing phase of casualty in- 
surance, and the coverage of large em- 
ployee groups for disability and hos- 
pitalization benefits is of particularly 
virile growth. This branch of the insur- 
ance business fits exceedingly well into 


present social trends, and sound basis 
seems to exist for the expectation of 
further large scale growth therein. 


Bridge and highway construction prob- 
ably will be resumed on some consider- 
able scale when the nation returns to 
peace-time pursuits, with the accumula- 
tion of deferred maintenance and con- 
struction which already prevails prom- 
ising a high level of activity. 


If we can look forward to an “econ- 
omy of production” after the end of 
this war, even though high taxes and la- 


bor costs make the immediate post-war 
years a period of relative “profitless 
prosperity,” we can look forward to the 
maintenance of workmen’s compensation 
premium income at a high level, with 
the expectation that the continuation of 
favorable employment conditions, as in 
the past, will restrict losses to a level 
that will permit continued realization of 
favorable profit margins. 


Investment Outlook 


income 


Appraising the outlook for 
from investments—the traditional basis 
for dividend payments on_ insurance 


stocks--it is important to note that fire 
and casualty insurance companies , in the 
aggregate, currently enjoy a_ greater 
liquidity of assets, and broader scope for 
increase in the rate of return on invest- 
ments, than ever before in their history. 

As of the 1942 year-end approximately 
65% of the total assets of the fire and 
casualty insurance companies, as a class, 
were represented by cash, current re- 
ceivables, United States Government 
bonds and high-grade, short-term com- 
mercial paper. This abnormal liquidity, 
in conjunction with prevailing low inter- 


est rates, resulted in a net return of 
only 2.99% on the assets of fire insur- 
ance companies last year, while the 
casualty companies—with — particularly 


large holdings of Government bonds, and 
fewer stocks—earned investment income 





GEORGE GEYER 
2.07% on their re- 


at the rate of only 
sources last year. 


Post-War Outlook for Insurance Co. Stocks 















Over a period of 30 years prior to 1943 
the fire insurance companies have been 
able to earn an average yield of 4%% 


per annum on assets, while the 
companies over this 30-year 
earned an average return of 


casualty 


period 


334%. It 


seems apparent that when the insurance 
companies do return to more normal in- 
vestment practice in the post-war = 
a yield from investments equivalent to 
the average rate of return over the past 
30 years would mean an increase of 38% 
in the investment income and dividend 


paying capacity of the fire 


insurance 


companies, and a similar increase of 81% 
for the casualty insurance companies. 





PRINTS PAMPHLET ON PANICS 
Cutter Author of Work Published 


by Executives’ 


“Panic and Its Control,” a 


Association on 
Causes and Effects of Panic 


16-page 


pamphlet dealing with the epidemic oi 


group fear, 


its consequences and how 


panic may be prevented in places where 


large numbers of people assemble, 


has 


been published by the National Conser- 
vation Bureau, accident prevention oa" 


sion of the Association of Casualts 
Surety Executives. 

The author is Dr. 
search 
field of safety, a faculty member 
association-endowed Center for 
Education at New York University 

Beginning with a discussion « 
nature of panic, Dr. Cutter proce: 
describe the causes of panic, the 
of panic on individuals and group 
panic precautions, prevention ani 
trol. Safeguards and safety devic 
described. 

The new booklet is intended to 


as a practical guide to managemen! 


public — audit 
schools, resta 


supervisors of 
theatres, churches, 
and night clubs, lodge rooms, 2 
theatres, and other places where 
groups of people congregate. 

“Panic and Its Control” may | 
tained from 
Bureau, 60 John Street, New Y¢ 
N. Y., at 10 cents per copy. 


Walter Cutter, 
specialist and educator in 
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good insur 





Yesrerpay . . . seven pounds of ** Presi- 


dent-to-be”’. Tomorrow ... captain of 
his team. Children grow that fast... 
faster than you want to believe. 

Homes grow that fast, too. Look at your 
home, for example. Its value constantly 
changes. For you buy new things for it, 
always...little things that makea lot; big 
things that cost a lot . . . new books, new 
furniture, china, rugs, clothes for you and 
your family, repairs and improvements 
on your house. 

Certainly you want that growing in- 
vestment protected. Surely you want ade- 
quate and proper insurance in case you 
havea fire, theft, accident or damage suit. 
Yet, how can you be sure? 

Your best bet is to see The Man with the 
Plan... your local Employers’ Group 
agent or broker, regularly . . . at least 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP MAN IS THE MAN WITH THE 


an Home 
ening Post 
magazines» 

Group 
tisement | 
25,000,000 





ects. 


Next...Long Pants 


once a year. He'll help you to keep your 
insurance up to the growing value of your 
home. He'll make a free, complete analy- 
sis of all your insurance . . . asurvey that 
clearly shows what protection you have 
and what protection you should have. 
And he'll keep it up-to-date. He'll explain 
all the new kinds of insurance available 
... the new comprehensive and family 
coverages that make protection plans 
simpler and more economical. He'll guide 
you in buying insurance. He'll show you 
how to get a freedom you want and need 
. . . freedom from worry over financial loss. 

Remember,‘ Wise menseek wise counsel’’. 

Call The Man with the Plan now. 
wR 


The Man with the Plan brings you news by 

Cedric Foster... Sunday evenings over a na- 

tional radio hook-up. Consult your radio page 
for time and station. 
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INSURANCE 
Fire... Casualty... Bonds 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS® INSURANCE Co, 


One Liberty Sq. 
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ECENTLY I talked with a friend who had 

lost a son in the service. That experience 
taught me something about courage and forti- 
tude. It brought the war closer. It gave me a new 
sense of values. My friend said: “It’s tough and 
it’s hard to take.” Then he went on to say that he 
is going to live his own life just as others who 
have suffered similar losses are having to do; that 
he is going to fulfill his obligations just as his son 
has fulfilled his. His son’s destiny, he pointed 
out, was to give his life to help keep this country 


safe and to help preserve the things for which it 


BUY WAR BONDS 


“This is what my son 





stands. His own obligation, he feels, is to mak« 
whatever so-called sacrifices he is called upon t 
make; sacrifices which seem so trivial compared 
to those being made by the men who are facing 
death in so many terrible forms. “Most of all,” he 
said, “I regard the purchase of war bonds as an 
obligation, for each purchase helps to bring the 
war to a speedier end, and to ensure that fewer 
lives like my son’s will be lost. 

“These things,” he said, “I am doing to the 
best of my ability. I feel sure that this is what my 


son would have wanted me to do.” 


would have wanted 


me to do” 









LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX. President 
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